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JACOBS; 
- 
LOOM SUPPLIES 
69 


SINCE 


Jacobs Reinforced Verybest Lug Straps 


With Plug Without Plug 


Jacobs Casteel Dobby Cord 


STEEL WIRE as used in airplane control 


One Resilient Mass cable 


of Metal trom . MULTIPLE PLYED, EXTRA STAPLE. 

HEAT RESISTANT, STRETCHLESS 

End to End YARN forms heavy duty wearing sur- 
Made in 4" and | face 


7/32” Diameters 


STEEL EYE die cast on to the wire assures 
secure attachment 


Jacobs Reinforced Verybest Check Strap 


THE FLOATING CHECK STRAP 


Made of Imported and Domestic Hairy Leather 


INSURES J 122% More Wearing Surface More Gradual Checking 
| ) Less Loom Shock Power Saving Easy conformity to picker stick 
DANIELSON, CONN. «CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U.S. Ring 
Travelers produces ideally smooth, even yarn. There are no 
angular edges to flatten the end. There are no split ends 
in throwing rayon and silks—no fiy waste in the spinning 
and twisting of cotton, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds 
and counts of yarns. 


Sold under the Trade Names 


Production 
with 
Travelers 


Spinning room overseers find that U.S. Ring Travelers are 
an answer to faster spindle speeds. With U. S. Travelers 
on the spinning rings they have been able to step produc- 
tion speeds up materially. U.S. Ring Travelers are better 
balanced, uniform, and run cooler at high speed. Year in_ 
and year out they continue to turn in a better grade of 
performance. You can’t possibly do better than to insist 
that U. S. Travelers be used on the rings of your own 
spinning frames. 


Write for samples and prices 


BOWEN Square Point Travelers 


BOWEN Patented Bevel Edge 
BOWEN Patented Ne-Bow Vertical | BOWEN Patented Vertical Offset 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE R. IL. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


GREENVILLE 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Georgia 


William P. Vaughan & William H. Rose 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 


Subscription $1.50 per year in 
2 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress. March 2, 1897. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre . 
Your 

x 

U. S. RING TRAVELERS x 
BOWEN Round Point Travelers | 
BOWEN Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers J 


Are you profiting from the 


“Double Feature” 


TUFFERIZED 


CARD CLOTHING 


Pays! in long, trouble free, high quality carding. Saves! in 


grinding costs. The secret is in the combination of the two pat- 
ented ‘Tuffer features. Study them carefully and you will know 


why boss carders say—“now we get better carding at lower cost.” 


Inspect your card clothing now! Isit worn? Need replacement? 
Call in your Howard Bros. representative. He will appreciate 


your business and show it by quick, careful service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants . Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards 


Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing. Strickles, Emery 


Inserted-E-ye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


“TUFFERIZING” PROCESS 


is made of carefully selected and specially 
constructed cloths for our own particular 
use. Tested to be several times 
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« An exclusive Howard Bros. patented-preci 
4 sion-process, makes every wire staple seat 
| TUFFER foundation. All wires are even in 
length, spaced uniformly and perfectly par 
4 ee allel at all times. Each staple cut clean, 
. sharp, smooth and tree from wire burrs 
strength, TUFFER foundation is ‘cushioned’ 
ee just right to make the wire shock-prool 
| to the constant hammering of the various 
ee stocks carded 
— 
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TIGHT BINDING 


NEW 


100% 


AMERICAN VISCOSE PLANTAT 


ACRES OF GLEAMING NEW MACHINERY. ..a capacity of 
50,000,000 Ibs. per year! The new American Viscose 
Plant at Front Royal, Va., is the largest and most mod- 


THES 
i. 
Plant. 
indust 


ern viscose rayon producing plant in America. 


And every machine is lubricated with Gargoyle Lu- 
bricants—as recommended by Socony-Vacuum engineers! 


This fact is significant. For the same experience that 
works to give American Viscose complete lubrication 
protection—will work to help your plant reduce costs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM CHARTS 
GUIDE OPERATORS 


In the new American Viscose Plant—Socony- 
Vacuum charts are posted by machines. They 
eliminate confusion from verbal instructions; 
list the Gargoyle Lubricant for each machine, 
and the exact way it should be applied. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO... INC. Standard Oi] of New York Div. « White 
Star Div. + Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div. « White Eagle Div. « Wadhams Div. 
Baltimore Div.* Magnolia Petroleum Co. « General Petroleum Corp. of Calif 


Socony-Vacuum 
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= LUBRIM re “ 


T FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


ayon Plant 


THESE TURBINES, lubricated by Gargoyle 
D. T. E. Oils, power the American Viscose 
om: lant. logether they form one of the largest 
industrial power plants in the South. 


ect Lubrication 


Lubricants 
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PRODUCE SHADES OF OUTSTANDING 
= FASTNESS AND BEAUTY 


DVANCES in styling and design—ultra-modern 
A processing techniques—the use of fast vat 
colors — have been largely responsible for the 
present high degree of perfection in the art of textile printing. 

The Du Pont Company has been manufacturing vat colors since 
1917. It offers the printer quality dyes possessing great brilliance 
combined with maximum fastness. This is possible through the 
refinement of chemical manufacturing processes resulting in greater 
purity of color and the necessary physical properties to assure the 
best results. Du Pont vat colors are finely divided, free from grit, 
specking and foaming. 

Du Pont offers a comprehensive range sold under the registered 
trade-marks of: “SULFANTHRENE” . . .thioindigoid type 
“LEUCOSOL” anthraquinone fype possessing ad- 


vantageous printing characteristics 


The LEUCOSOL colors are particularly suited to textile printing. 
Improved solubility of the leuco compounds makes brighter, 
cleaner, prints possible. Very good penetration insures the best 
possible fastness. Physical characteristics are designed to obtain 
optimum results. The pastes do not dry out or settle, thus elimi- 
nating speckiness. These types are recommended where the fastest 
anthraquinone vat colors are required. 


For quality in color ...there is nothing finer than a vat dye! 


OFF. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Organic Chemicals Dept., Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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SUPER-SPEED 
WARPERS 


NEW MACHINES for NEW LAND 


4 


The Barber-Colman System of Spooling and Warping 


These pictures were 
made ih one of 


TWELVE NEW ENG- 
LAND MILLS, all man- 
ufacturing fine goods, 
which have recently 
installed Barber-Col- 
man Spooling and 
Warping equipment. 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcKFORD, jFLLEN@ES, 8S. Me 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE,S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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COOL. .COLORFUL 
COMFORTABLE 


Sheets & Pillow Cases 
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SACO-LOWELL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte, No. Carolina Greenville, So. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 


= THE YARNS USED IN THIS FAMOUS 
LINE OF FINE FABRICS ARE MADE ON 
SACO-LOWELL MACHINERY. 


The fabrics bearing these labels are nationally known for their outstanding 
value and quality ...and every single step in their manufacture is planned 
tor “quality from start to finish.” 

It is significant that the many diversified products manufactured by River- 
side and Dan River Mills are made from yarns processed on Saco-Lowell 
equipment. In this world-famous mill Saco-Lowell openers and pickers, 
cards, drawing and roving frames, spinning and twisting frames, warpers 
and slashers are used extensively. 

For Dan River, like many other mills in this country and abroad, Saco- 
Lowell equipment is a sound and profitable investment, safe- guarding the 
high quality and reputation of the finished merchandise. Even though your 
mill may not be as large as Dan River, it, too, can profit through the use 
of Saco-Lowell equipment. 


Saco-Lowell 
Twisters for 


Rivercool yarns. 


SHOPS 
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A common cause of death of humans .... and of 
machines! In both cases it is usually due to stress and strain. 


For example, the comb box of a carding machine where 
improper lubrication for only a few hours ruins the “*heart”’ 
of the machine. 


The prevention? A lubricant which does not allow the 
level to fall rapidly, keeps parts well coated and tempera- 
tures down, protecting metal surfaces. 


Houghton’s STA-PUT Lubricants in comb boxes will 
prolong life and keep machines on the job. running cooler 
and longer without breakdown. These lubricants are so 
named because of their “‘stay-put”’ properties, film strength 
and remarkable adhesion to metal surfaces. 


Ask the Houghton Man how you can keep your machines 
in the pink of condition at low cost. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA and CHARLOTTE 


A-PUT LUBRICANTS 
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Original “Self-moving” 
Temple Invented By 
lra Draper 
Enabling One Weaver to Run 


Two Looms Instead of One 


June, 1816 


June, 1816 - June, I94I 
I25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Designing and Building Improved Textile Machinery Has Been 
the Guiding Star of Draper Business Since 1816. 


Throughout this period, Draper developments have contributed much to the 
growth of the American textile Industry. The value of these developments to the mills 
is reflected in the growth of our plant from its humble beginning to the enormous 
facilities now required to serve your needs. 

Our desire for the future is to serve the textile industry by designing and 
building still better textile machinery. 


Assembly and Erecting 
Shop I94I 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 


First Draper Shop in 
Hopedale 
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MILLION 


MOISTENED 
FINGER TIPS WILL 
THIS 


New linen-like textures in 
Crown* Tested Spun Rayon 
Fabrics drink up water 
like a sponge 


You'll be amazed when you see 
how absorptive these new spun 
rayon fabrics can be. Give them 
the finger-tip test, or douse them 
with water. Actual tests show that 
they absorb more water than lin- 
ens of comparable weight and 
quality, 

This fact should have double- 


barreled importance to you. It’s 


an indication of the versatility of 


spun rayon fabrics. Properly 
woven, dyed, and finished, they 


can be made to meet virtually any 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON 


requirement. 


[t means further that you are 
protected against the possible ef- 
fects of a linen shortage. If you 
are connected in any way with the 
production or distribution of ta- 
blecloths, napkins, towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, or scarts involving linen, 
it will pay you to investigate what 
spun rayon can do for these prod- 

© 


« 


YARN 


ucts. Write today for complete 


facts. 


Facts about the linen-like 
textures in Crown Tested 
Spun Rayon Fabrics 


|. Highly absorbent. Handkerchiefs 


recenti\ rested absorb- 
ent than linet 
2. Washable. Tablecloth showed 1 
sign of wear after three months’ 


ral launderimegs 


3. Fast colors. | he spun rayon fab 


ricS are not subject to cro king 
) T 
varads thy fabrics ich 
nave gone into dal orts 


. Permanent whiteness. | hese tab- 


No Te nd- 


Tit Stay Tt wi Te 


ency To vellow wirh aue 
6. Lint-free. Suitable for cleaning 


st test of imrt 


Plants at: 
Lewistown. Pa.: 


W. Va.: Meadville, Pa.: Front Roval, Va. 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.: Charlotte, 
N. C.; Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marcus Hook, Pa.: Roanoke. Va.: 
Parkersburg, Va.: Nitro, 
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HIS RISING CURVE 


IN EMMONS PRODUCTS 


MEANS MORE SECURITY FOR YOUR MILL 


| 


There must be a reason for the tremendous in- 
crease, since 1934, in the number of mills using 
Emmons Certified” Steel Heddles. Undoubtedly 
it can be traced to Emmons’ inspection methods 


— double checked by outside laboratory tests. 


1937 


i938 


1939 19 
UP %o 


40 
UP 27% UP 23% 


1934 1935 193 
| U 95% UPS Yo 
tation 
prese” 
wider Re jes 
jlows increasin& these 
Fo rvice fro ‘ 
e on 
experienced 
Salesme"* 
Sales, 
hernh 
WATSON: Charlotte 
CLIFTON Charlotte 
Box 20 
3-7503 Arianta, 
warris: BOX?” 
ARTHUR HR | 
ain 2043 $ 
rel. Mass Box 236 jrasc4, 
ALVIN BRALEY: 
0 New 
yuoR: Madison AY® 
s, TA 


EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ment by writing — today — for our catalog 
describing Emmons products, 


Like all Emmons products, Emmons Heddle Frames undergo rigid 
inspection before being put to work in your mill. Weavers like to 
work with these frames. Maintenance men appreciate their lasting 
rigidity, the carefully-smoothed handpicked lumber, and the 2 coats 
of shellac that keep them in condition. The “Inspected and Approved” 
seal means Emmons precision workmanship throughout. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Emmons products, including standard 
sizes of flat heddles, are stocked in Charlotte and Atlanta. 


Emmons “Multiple Yarn Space’ Reeds manufactured 
in Charlotte. 


Get the most out of your loom harness equip- 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet of loom harness equipment. 


NAME 


COMPANY .. 


ADDRESS ........ 
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Development of the Rayon Industry from the 


Viewpoint of the Practical Mill Man* 


By Irvin Lewin, Manager 


Carter Fabrics, Inc. 


Y remarks this afternoon will be an attempt to 
| trace brietly the development of the rayon indus- 
try from its inception down to the present day, 
describing a few of the problems that presented them- 
selves to the fabric manufacturers, without attempting to 
go into the technical problems of the production of the 
thread. Of course, you realize yarn and machinery had to 
keep pace with the better perfection and greater accom- 
plishments of weaving to attain a proper degree of per- 
fection, variety, and cost, as well as style and beauty in 
the finished product. Many of us are prone to refer to the 
“good old days’ of the textile business. This perhaps is a 
pardonable, and I may say pleasureable, pastime for we 
old-timers of 35 or 40 years ago when weavers ran two 
looms, when all fine goods were silk, and when everything 
was varn dyed which required a complicated process ot 
throwing, tin weighting, and dyeing, to turn owt mer- 
chantable wanted fabrics to satisfy the style demand of 
the day. 
Those were the days even before the piece dyed raw 
silk business had come into vogue, the so-called “good 
old days” 


took 


perform each operation, when weavers would examine 


when weavers and everyone else in the mill 
a deep pride in their background and ability to 


every yard of their own production before delivering it to 
the cloth room, and then lay it down in the cloth room 
with as much pride as a painter would deliver his master- 
piece to the critic for final approval. That was long before 
the high speed methods of today when profits were long, 
the small 
volume of goods was often disposed of in good fellowship 
over the bar, in contrast to the volume production of this 
era. 


production was slow, pickage was high and 


In those days there were hundreds of small weave 
shops with from 6 to 40 looms. In the early part of the 
century between 1900 and 1905, silk piece dyed goods, or 


in other words, goods which were dyed after weaving, 


*Talk made at the recent Rayon Symposium conducted at the 


Textile School at North Carolina State Collegs 


came strongly into vogue. They did not, of course, en- 
supplant the yarn dyed silk fabrics but they did 


make serious inroads because they found a definite place 


tirely 


in the outerwear and inner-wear fields on account of their 
All this existed 
before anyone had a thought of.or knew anything about 
putting rayon into commercial use. 


cheaper price, softness, drape, and luster. 


| remember the first rayon skeins shown more as a curi- 
osity than anything else. They were examined with interest 
and introduced to us by the name of ‘‘Wood silk” or “Ar- 
tificial silk,’’"a misnomer, which, from its inception created 
prejudice and doubt. It was not until a number of vears 
later that the trade adopted the name “Rayon” in an 
effort to dissipate the prejudice, doubt. and criticism to 
which this man-made fibre was subjected. The first size 
introduced was 150 denier and contained 18 filaments. It 
looked almost like glass, having a false shiny luster, and 
had a hand like straw. It could not be dyed or wound 
commercially and I recall vividly the early experiments 
with this crude product. We could depend definitely on 
dyed skeins in any color having eight or ten shades in the 
same skein and once it was dyed I recall costs of a dollar 
to a dollar and a half per pound to wind it. I can see 
before me now the girls trying to handle four ends re- 
sulting in tangled and broken filaments, knots every few 
yards and once we did get it onto spools, it could not be 
woven. Many early experiments were made by dipping 
the skein into a solution of glue and oils to try to give it 
an adhesive coating to insure possible weaving. During 
these days of dilemma, doubt, uncertainty and lack of 
knowledge on both the part of the rayon producer and the 
rayon cloth producer, I think that we should refer to that 
period of the rayon industry as the “‘bad old days” rather 
than the “‘good old days.” 


The use to which the filament rayon 
thread was put was almost entirely for decorative purposes, 


first common 


a single or double end spaced in the warp and occasionally 
a filling stripe of a single or double end, because to at- 
tempt during the first year or two to put it into a solid 
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fabric would have meant a harsh unevenly dyed streaky 
and imperfect, unmerchantable fabric. Gradually, how- 
ever, slightly improved yarns came to us, as problems 
were gradually surmounted, but it was not until five or six 
vears later, around 1913, that the first volume cloths were 
produced in solid rayon fabrics. During this interval we 
had only bright yarn, no one had yet perfected any of the 
semi-dull, and pigment yarns, or multiple filaments. A 
few experiments were going on, trying to use a higher 
number of finer filaments but these were purely experi- 
mental. No one knew anything about slashing, and there 
were few dyestuffs that would dye rayon and the range of 
colors was limited 


Early Rayon Cloths 


\bout this time, approximately the vear 1913, one of 
the first volume numbers, as I recall it, was the famous 
Baronet Satin. It was a piece dyed affair made of 150 
denier warp'in a five-shaft satin construction with 60/2 
cotton filling. I well recall the names of the Duplan Silk 
Corp. and Cedar Cliff Silk Mills who made it in those 
Duplan Silk Mills and Cedar 
Cliff Silk Mills were also the pioneers who made the first 


days and became tamous. 


sizing machines of their own manufacture and successfully 
slashed and sized the warps. The first machine I ever saw 


a 


had only one small roller of about 8” diameter, which ran 
about two yards per minute and this machine was se- 
creted under lock and key. Along about this time Charles 
Johnson built and marketed the first serviceable and prac- 
tical machine. I do not recall the exact date but if my 
memory serves me right it was about about the year 1915, 
or about 26 years ago. I quote this only to impress you 
with the fact that rayon is a recent and comparatively 
new fibre and to point out the progress and advancement 
that has taken place in the last 25 years. About this same 
time, experiments were started with attempting to make 
this crude thread into a crepe yarn to imitate the famous 
and popular fabric of the day “crepe de chine’—-we may 
look back and forget the heart-breaking experiments that 
were made, the failures and disappointments, before it 
was found out that only by soaking the skeins in certain 
gelatines, glues and oils could the yarn be made to crepe 
evenly and avoid cracking the face of the fabrics. The 
methods 


{ soaking, temperatures, methods of mixing, 
proportions of oils and gelatins to vary the degree of 
pebble, were all closely guarded secrets for some years, 
but today these methods are all well known, and we forget 
those early pioneers who discovered these secrets. Slash- 
ing ingredients were something novel and vague. No one 
knew much about them. They were bought mostly pre- 


14 


pared—two or three concerns supplied them and they 
came to us in buckets weighing 25 pounds each. Even 
with the first commercial three-cylinder slasher, speeds of 
6 yards per minute were, considered pretty good as com- 
pared with today’s speeds of 50 and 55 yards a minute on 
similar fabrics. With the advent of the three-cylinder 
slasher came improvement in the yarn—we were able to 
run more than one loom per weaver. The looms, of course, 
were non-automatic as the automatic loom had not yet 
come into existence. 


Early Rayon Goods Made On Silk Looms 


It was a matter of natural consequence that the early 
rayon goods were made by the silk manufacturers. They 
had the slow speed equipment and the box looms to 
handle the delicate and brittle artificial silk of the day as 
well as the slow patient type of help, accustomed to the 
handling of such delicate yarn. Naturally a box loom 
laying picks alternately in the filing from two or more 
different shuttles would help minimize the uneven dyeing 
quality of the yarn. Many manutacturers, however, 
scoffed at the use of rayon through prejudice and lack of 
knowledge and it was only a few of the early pioneers 
who had forethought and vision and attempted its use. 

Between 1916 and 1920 use of rayon actually started 


to come into vogue and be accepted by the public and the 
advancement between 1920 and 1940 has been nothing 
short of miraculous. We saw during that period the de- 
velopment of style fabrics of richness and mellow bloom 
that touched the palate of old Dame Fashion. We saw 
the advent of softer, mellower yarns with filaments no 
longer running 8 deniers in weight but we gradually saw 
them drop to 6, 4, 2, and today for certain uses we have 
yarn of 100/100 and 150/150 which means that each 
hlament is of one denier weight which gives that softness 
and mellowness which was unattainable in the coarser 
filament yarns and which lend themselves so beautifully 
to the hand and drape desired today. Many of us do not 
realize the miraculous accomplishment of making a one 
denier filament. Have you ever stopped to think that 
there are approximately 414 million yards per pound in a 
one denier filament and expressed in miles a single pound 
of this filament would reach 2,500 miles, or from here to 
San Francisco? Is it not further a miraculous engineering 
achievement and scientific accomplishment when we real 
ize that our rayon spinners today can produce a one- 
pound package of 150/150 without a single knot or miss- 
ing continuous filament? 


From the standpoint of manufacturing the thread 
into a useful and merchantable fabric to be sold at a 
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competitive price, you young 


industry 


men who contemplate 
need realize that there 
are but two fundamentals that lead to success. They are 
two simple words but they will occupy the rest of our 
lives to master them and they are the by-words, the Bible 
and ambition of we, who have spent our lives in the in- 
dustry. The two words are and “perfection.” 
‘Perfection’ is of course paramount but I think it carries 
no more dreaded meaning than the word 
without either of them, failure is assured 
without the other will block success. 
means advancement and success. 


entering the rayon 


“cost” 


“cost” because 

To have one 
To co-ordinate them 
Let us review what has 
transpired in the past few years. The greatest element 
that has enabled us to reach a competitive cost and to put 
our product within reach of the consuming public has 
been substantially helped not only by methods and im- 
provements in the yarn, but by machinery as well. It was 
not. many that were 300% 
greater than today. Ten years is not a great period of 
time as we ‘know it in terms of industrial development 
yet when we realize generally speaking that the throwing 
cost of 100 denier has dropped from approximately 60c 
per pound to 20c per pound in a short period of ten or 
twelve years, it will give you some idea of what has been 
accomplished. We have seen revised and automatic soak- 
ing, automatic truck dryers that handle 300 to 400 
pounds per hour, high speed winding frames, designed to 
accommodate the ever-increasing perfection of the yarn. 
High speed warping with operators running a multiple 
number of frames and putting yarn into warps at a small 
fraction of a cent a pound. We have seen throwing in- 
crease from loads of 200 to 400 spindles per operator up 
to 4,000 and 4,500 spindles per operator, and all with no 
greater effort on the part of the employee, and even more 
commendable, an increase in the wages of the operators. 
We have seen the gradually climbing upward from 3 
ounces per spool to 4, 5, 8 and nof at this writing the one- 
pound throwing knotless package is no longer a novelty 
Or a secret. 


years ago throwing costs 


Labor and loads, larger packages, greater 
perfection, more scientific methods, higher speeds, are but 
part of the story. 

Triple shift operation to increase production is just as 
fundamentally responsible for the decreased cost of pro- 
duction as anything else. Fixed burdens such as taxes. 
depreciation, power, supervision, and selling are but some 
of the items which run on regardless of the production 
and it is only by higher efficiency and maximum produc- 
tion that these fixed items of expense can be absorbed. 
As an example, within ten years I well recall such fabrics 
as the ever-popular acetate taffeta, Bemberg sheers, shark- 
skins, and other fabrics too numerous to mention that had 
a mill labor cost of from 12 to 13 cents per yard, includ- 
ing only the items of labor and fixed burdens. Modern 
mills today can manufacture these fabrics at costs ranging 
trom 3 to 5 cents per yard, depending upon the pickage. 
When we consider that the costs of ten or twelve years 
ago were approximately 250 to 300% higher than they 
are today, it means much to the credit of the yarn pro- 
ducers, the machinery manufacturers, and the weavers of 
cloth. Of course, all problems eventually from the man- 
ufacturing standpoint are laid in the lap of the cloth 
manufacturer. 
yarn 


The yarn producer does not weave his 
it 1s sent to us: neither does the mahinery man- 


ufacturer have to run his own winders. spinners, warping 
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machines, and looms. It is up to us to help develop and 
co-ordinate our problems with the sources of supply to 
meet the needs and demands for competitive costs and 
better perfection. We have seen within 12 years the de- 
volpment of the shuttle change loom and we are now on 
the brink of another new era with the development of the 
new S-5 loom which is a further step in the development 
of more modern weaving. Ten or twelve years ago the old 
non-automatic loom was running at 4 and 6 looms per 
weaver but with the advent of the shuttle change loom 
which started out with 8 looms per weaver and has slowly 
crept up to 12, 16, 24, and 32, and some mills now run 
up to 48 per operator on plain single shuttle work. And 
now the S-5 bobbin change box loom is still a newer type 
of loom fast coming into developmént at even higher 
speeds and lower operating costs—all in an effort to 
bring down costs further and further, and to put our 
fabrics within the reach of more and more people. We 
have seen better built machinery, larger packages, higher 
speeds, lowered overhead, all designed fundamentally to 
bring down the elements of cost. Ten or twelve years ago 
72 to 76% efficiency and single or double shift operation 
was common practice in the trade. Today we reach effi- 
ciencies in excess of 95 with speeds ever increasing and 
with every allied operation trying to keep pace with the 
demand for lower and lower costs and greater perfection 

With all the another evolution. With 
the improvement in machinery and yarns, new transitions 
take place that injure one branch of the industry and 
benefit another. A fair example of this is sharkskins, 
Bemberg sheers, and acetate taffetas, and I quote these 
only because they are a few of the large volume cloths. 


ab ve comes 


Ten years ago these fabrics were made exclusively on box 
looms because with the multiple shuttle and _ slightly 
slower speed we could turn out a more evenly woven and 
better fabric as well aS one that could be dyed more sat- 
istactorily. With the improvement in yarns and better 
dyestuffs, as well as new ideas to insure more even dyeing 
with better, faster, and more precise machinery, it did not 
take the alert manufacturer long to find out that these 
fabrics could now be made perfect enough to be accept- 
able to the market, on high speed single shuttle Draper 
looms, resulting in a further decrease in costs. Under this 
evolution these three major fabrics as well as many others 
have been practically lost to the box loom industry as 
they are no longer competitive. Upon these box looms 
therefore substantially falls the burden of finding new 
style fabrics that cannot be made on plain looms in order 
to keep their wheels turning. In the field of varn devel- 
opment there is still much to be attained even with the 
high degree of perfection that exists today. We are 
already successfully weaving yarn of 45 and 55 deniers, 
and I daresay eventually it will be common practice to 
handle yarns of even finer denier. Much is yet to be 
accomplished in the development of high speed and larger 
package machinery and those manufacturers who cannot 
keep pace with the development of the times have a 
difficult road ahead of them. 

Profits are no longer figured in cents but in fractions 


of cents per yard. Production of a million yards a 


manufac- 
become important when they reach the appar- 


week are not very uncommon. Savings in 
turing 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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S.C. Mill Men Discuss Carding, 


Spinning, 


HE Spring Meeting of the South Carolina Division 

of the Southern Textile Association was held at the 

Drayton Mills Community House, Spartanburg, S. 
C., on Saturday, May 10, 1941, beginning at 10 o'clock. 
The Chairman, W. T. Morton, Overseer of Spinning at 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., presided. 


A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Morton: Mr. Splawn, who is the Chairman 
of Carding and Spinning, is not here, and I ask G. G. 
Simmons to come forward and lead the discussion on 
carding and spinning for us. 


G. G. Simmons, Plant Supt., Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg: Leading the discussion is not much of a job, be- 
cause the questions are all here, and all I have to do is 
ask them. I am glad to do that service. 

“What is 
vour reaction to the @ plow erinde) on the card 
cylinder and dofier? Does the grooved emery fillet have 
any side grinding on card clothing? .Which is the best 
number .of fillet to use?” 


Our first question today under Carding is: 


Lets take up the first part of 
that. What do you think about the use of a plow grinder 
on the card cylinder and doffer ? 

R. 7. Stutts, Simpsonville: I would suggest asking who 
is using the plow-grinder system or who has used it. 

Mr. Simmons: All right, let’s have a show of hands by 
all who have had any experience with the plow grinder. 
Have you used it, Mr. Stutts? 

Mr. Stutts: No, sir. 


Mr. Simmons: Mr. Lockman, you are the only one 
who raised your hand. Will you tell us whether you like 
the plow grinder and what it does and what it does not 


do? 


Frank D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mills. Lockhart: 
As I understand it, that is the grooved fillet. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Stutts: No. The plow grinder is a device to grind 
the teeth down on the sides. 


Mr. Lockman: Isn't the grooved fillet supposed to 
grind on the sides? 


Mr. Simmons: 1 don’t know. 


Mr. Lockman: 1 am sorry, but I have not had any 
experience with that kind of grinder. 


Mr. Simmons: 1 imagine someone sent in that question, 
and if anyone here can give any information on this mat- 
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Weaving 


ter we should like to have him do so. It seems that no 
one is familiar with the plow grinder. 

The next part of that question relates to something 
with which you are familiar, I imagine, Mr. Lockman: 
“Does the grooved emery fillet have any side grinding on 
card clothing?” 


Mr. Lockman: Since I am not a carder I do not know 
so very much about it, but our overseer of carding has 
used about 2,000 feet of it and he reports it is an im- 
provement over the flat-faced fillet. He thinks he gets 
some improvement in the grinding of the card teeth from 
using this fillet. 


Mr. Simmons: 1 am not familiar with it. How deep 


are the grooves? 
Mr. Lockman: About 1/32”. 
Mr. Simmons: 


Mr. Lockman: 


And how wide are they? 
| would say they are around!<” 


Mr. Simmons: Has anybody else had any experience 


with this grooved emery? 


I’, M. McNeill, Supt., Monarch and Ottaray Plants, 
Monarch Mills, Union: I believe this grooved emery is 
the original conventional type of emery that has been in 
use for many, many years. Then they moved away from 
it to the flat-surface emery. Now they are getting away 
irom that, in turn, and going back to the grooved emery, 
which gives you a plow-pointed wire. 


Mr. Simmons: If there is nothing further on that. the 
next question is: “Which is the best number of fillet to 


use?” 

Mr. Lockman: We found that No. 24 is the best num- 
ber to use. We have used several others. 

Mr. Simmons: How many wires? 


Mr. Lockman: 100 on the cylinder and doffer and 110 
on the flats. 


Mr. Simmons: And the No. 24 emery fillet is the one 
you like best? 


Mr. Lockman: That is right. 


Mr. Simmons: Somebody else that is running that 
same wire tell us if you agree with that. Is that the num- 
ber of emery fillet that you like best? How many boss 
carders have we here? (Several hands raised.) We have 
several present. What fillet do you use? 


G. P. DeBrule, Supt. Carding, Springs Cotton Mills, 
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winding on 
—Roto-Loners 


i The word ~»iform—referring to packages of yarn—can mean 


(1) uniform quality from package to package 


(2) uniform density throughout the package 


Knitting packages must be uniform in order to prevent a vari- 
ation in the quality of the knitted fabric. Dyeing packages 


must be uniform to insure even penetration of the dye. 


Twin operators at Henderson Cotton Mills. Henderson. N.C. 


Quality of yarn wound on the Roto-Coner’ is uniform from 
package to package. Yarn speed is constant, and the pre- 
cision-type slub catchers are uniformly set from spindle to 


spindle and locked with both blades parallel. 


Density is uniform in each package. The winding package 
is positioned against the back of the driving roll so that 
pressure is not added ro the inside layers as the weight ot 


the package increases. 


See our 15-page catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
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Chester: I use No. 30 fillet on 100s wire. We have 110 
on the dofter and the flats. 


John M. Snoddy, Carder and Spinner, Marion Mig. 
Co., Marion, N. C.: I use No. 30 on 110 wire. 


Mr. Simmons: Is that the ordinary flat fillet or ts it 


this grooved fillet? 
Mr. Snoddy: The ordinary flat fillet. 
Mr. Simmons: Bob, what about you? 


Mr. Stutts: We use 30, ordinarily. 


Increasing Weight of Sliver in Can 


Mr. Simmons: Let’s take up the second question. 
“Have you increased the weight of the sliver in your cans 
at the cards or drawing by the following methods: First, 
inserting a tube in the coiler tube; second, compression 
springs on the calender roll; third, reversing the direction 
of the can, all other parts being lejt the same as before?” 

There are three ways of getting more sliver in the can, 
and we ought to get some discussion out of that. What 
success have you had with any of those methods? Has 
anybody tried any of them? The first one named is in- 
serting a tube in the coiler tube. What is that tor—to 
condense the size of the sliver? 


Mr. Lockman: That is right. 


Mr. Simmons: Has anybody tried that? 


Mr. Lockman: We have. 


Mr. Simmons: Does it work? 


Mr. Lockman: I\t is working. 


Mr. Simmons: Tell us about it. 


Mr. Lockman: We did it by putting compression 
springs on the calender roll and increased the amount of 
weight in our can by 30 per cent. 


Mr. Simmons: You put the springs on the calender 


roll in front of the card? 
Mr. Lockman: That is right. 


Mr. Simmons: Did you put a tube in? 


Mr. Lockman: We have not tried that. We tried re- 
versing the direction of the can, but we did not get any- 
where with that. But we have been running the compres- 
sion springs for a year now on our entire work, 153 cards. 

Mr. Simmons: 1 remember that over at Clemson there 
was some discussion about this spring on the calender 
roll. At that time there seemed to be two definite schools 
of thought on it. Everybody agreed that it put more 
sliver in the can, and some thought it helped the breaking 
strength and some thought it did not. You have had a 
year’s experience, Mr. Lockman, and | wonder if you can 
tell us anything about it. 


Mr. Lockman: Well, we had quite a little bit to do 
besides putting the pressure on the calender roll. We 
found when we put the pressure on the calender roll our 
numbers ran lighter with the same weight of card lap. We 
found we were getting stretched sliver with the compres- 
sion springs on the roll. So we had to go to work and turn 
down our coiler roll—the rolls in the coiler head. When 
we got those cut down so it would not stretch we thought 
we were getting better yarn. 
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Mr. Simmons: So you are sold on the springs on the 


calender roll? 
Mr. Lockman: Yes. sir. 


Mr. A.: We have tried it. Our breaking strength is not 
as good. 
Mr. Simmons: Are you still using the springs? 


Mr, A.: 
it, but so far we are losing about 5 per cent in breaking 
strength. 


We are still using it: we are making a test on 


Mr. Simmons: To what do you attribute that loss? To 
stretched sliver. like Mr. Lockman’s. or to something 
else ? 


Mr. A.: It does not draft out as well, I think. 
Mr. Simmons: You are still experimenting with it? 
Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 


Mr.:Lockman: 1 think it would be well to tell how 
much pressure was put on it. 


Mr. A.: We increased the weight about 50 per cent. 
We used to run one hour and ten minutes and now run 
one hour and forty-five minutes. 

Mr. Simmons: What weight sliver are you running? 
Mr. A.: About 53. 

Mr. Lockman: What percentage of compression? 
Mr. A.: About 50 per cent. 


Mr. Simmons: 
Lockman? 


How does that compare with yours, Mr. 


Mr. Lockman: Well, he has 20 per cent more, and 
mine is 65 grain; his is 53. 

Mr. Simmons: How do you. measure this increased 
weight on the roll? 

Mr. Lockman: You measure that by the tension that 
your spring is. You take a spring which is making 40 per 
cent compression and send that to the manufacturer and 
ask him to give you a certain percentage of that tension, 
and they will do it. 

Mr. Simmons: What you had reference to by 50 per 
cent was the increase in the sliver in the can by 50 per 
cent; and you are getting 30 per cent, Mr. Lockman? 


Mr. Lockman: Yes. sir. I tried 40. but it would not 
work and we came down. 


Mr. Simmons: Why wouldn’t it work? Too much 
compression ? 


Mr. Lockman: It compressed it too much, and it would 
not run well. 


Mr. Simmons: Are you going to leave yours at 50, or 
are you going to vary it some? 
Mr. A.: 


I imagine we shall vary it some. 


Mr. Simmons: You are going to come down and try to 
find the best point? 


Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 


Changing Hole in Trumpet 
Mr. B.: 1 should like to ask a question. Has anyone 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Siasher cylinders stay in permanent alignment, 
mounted on these Fafnir Slasher Boxes. Their deep- 
race, large-ball Fafnir bearings show virtually no 
wear, hence end the problem of out-of-line cylin- 
ders, and selvage stretch on one side of the warp. 
In addition, the friction-freedom of these units cuts 


starting torque to a minimum, 


Another important Fafnir development for 
slashers is the Fafnir Size Roll Unit. Here again, 


virtual absence of wear keeps the squeeze-roll shafts 


from dropping out of place. Stuffing boxes stay 


tight. In case of size leakage along the shaft, a 
special seal on the slasher side of the unit gives 
extra protection to the bearing. 

Many cone shafts and roll shafts will become 
trouble-free and friction-free mounted on standard 


Fafnir Pillow Blocks. 


every piece of textile machinery, there is a standard 


For almost every spot on 


or specialized Fafnir Ball Bearing Unit that will 
save power and cut maintenance, The Fafnir 
Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. Branch offices: 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


Rall Bearings 
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Eastern Carolina 


Group Discusses 


Mill Problems 


HE Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 

tile Association held its spring meeting in the Tex- 

tile School of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., on Saturday morning, April 26, 1941. being called 
to order at 10 o'clock by the Chairman, W. H. Miley, Ir., 
superintendent of No. 2 plant of The Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Erwin, N. C. 


The first part of the report of the meeting of the East- 
ern Carolina Division was published in the May 15 issue, 
and covered in particular the compressing of card sliver, 
sliver in the 
still on 


hy several methods, in order to get mor 
cans. The report of the meeting continues here, 


the of cards. 


Mr. Clark: 
lated to this. 
asked by 
the idea being that some of the cards do not give enough 
production. | heard that 
It has been suggested that it might 
be placed on the calender roll, at the condensing rolls, or 
at the rolls in the coiler head. I should like to hear some 
discussion as to where that should go. 


Mr. F.: 1 would suggest that it should be put on the 
front calender roll. 


I want to call attention to a question re- 
\ number of the counter people have been 
the mill men to give them counters for cards, 
where 


have discussion as to 


counter should be put 


Mr. Gultam: 
Mr. Clark: 


breaks down the machine would still be registering pro- 


That is at the end of the card. 


The objection to that is that if an end 


duction, when not producing. They would have to develop 
a stop motion in some way, so that the card would stop off 
if the end were to break down. 


Mr. Gilliam: Would anyone else like to give a sugges- 
If not, he will 
go on to the next subject, which is a discussion on the 


tion as to the point to put this counter? 


improvements in machines and methods as seen at the 
Southern Textile Exposition. Let’s first take up opening 
and picking. Did you go to the show, Mr. K.? 


Mr. K.: Yes, sir. 

Vr. Gilliam: Will you give us your observations as to 
what you saw there? 

Mr. K.: 
improvements in opening and picking machines, I don’t 
know. 


| think it was a right good show. but so far as 


Mr. Giliam: 
much as to opening and picking. The biggest part of it 
Mr. F, 


In my observations there | did not see 
was from the cards on, did you go? 
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Mr. F.: Yes, sir. There was one machine that had, a 
gyrator that was hooked on, to clean and to transfer the 


cotton to the picker. 
Mr. Gilliam: 


Mr. F.: i would not say that I saw anything there that 
| considered an improvement, no, sir. 


Did you see: any improvements? 


Mr. Gilliam: The biggest improvement that has hap- 
pened in recent years in picking is the one-process picker. 
Mr. F.: Everybody has one-process picking 
now, and I think from what 
perior to what I saw down there. 


Mr, L, 


Yes. sir. 
| saw most of them are su- 


Mr. Gilliam: 


My, L.: 


did you go to the show? 
Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gilliam: Tell us what improvements you observed. 


Mr. L.: Of course, the machines were ideal; they were 
put up there for us to see. I do not know how they would 
be in the mill, but I doubt if anything that I saw would 
be much better than what we have, under the conditions 
under which we have to use them. I do not know that I 
saw anything outstanding or that I could say anything 
about it that would interest this body. 

(At this point Dean Nelson, of the Textile School, and 
Colonel Harrelson, Dean of 


hall. ) 


\dministration,. entered the 


Chairman Miley: Gentlemen, we have Colonel Harrel- 
son, president of State College, here, and I am going to 


ask him if he will not speak to us now. 


Col. J. W. Harrelson, Dean of Administration, College 
of Agriculture and Engineering, University of North Car- 
olina. 

Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to have you here. As | have 
said before, we want you to know that this is your school. 
We are merely temporary custodians of the property and 
makers of the policies of the institution. We are very 
happy to have you with us, and I take pleasure in coming 
and extending on behalf of the college a message of wel- 
come. 

You know in the main, of course, what the program of 
this institution is—research and teaching. We feel that 
the research part of the program should be expanded. In 
all probability we are not doing as much as you would 
like have us do in the field of research. Possibly, too, we 
should go more into the field of extension; that is, go out 
and find out more about your problems. Those things call 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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FOR MORE LIGHT. 


SAVE-LITE! 


P and down the production lines of America’s 
defense plants, the call is for speed and more 
speed ... light and more light! 

That is why more and more defense plants are 
painting ceilings and walls with Save-Lite White. 
They find it the quickest, most economical way to 
boost plant lighting levels—and keep them high. 
Because whiter Save-Lite White reflects more 
light—more, in fact, than many silvered mirrors! 
Because Save-Lite White stays white longer . 
doesn't yellow or break down under strenuous 
plant conditions! 

Find out what Save-Lite White can do for you 
in your plant! Get in touch with a Save-Lite tech- 
nical representative. Or, send the coupon now. 


NEW BOB-N ENAMELS Brilliantly colorful enamel for 


bobbins. One coat covers solidly. Rapid-drying. Extremely 
flexible coating stands up under harsh wear, hard knocks. 
Resists heat. Will not stain, rub off or bleed. Comes in 14 
colors. Write for full particulars and color card. 


T 

LIGHT CONDI IONING A, 


a 
7% 


City__ State 


REF! SEND THis 
COUPON! 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
106T Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleve., 0. 
Please send me your Free, 30- 
page, illustrated file folder — 


“Facts About White Paint and 
Better Illumination.” 


Address 


ty, 
EN, 
abs SAVE-LITE WHITE 
... Stays white longer. 
4 Q it reflects more light... 
diffuses it scientifically. 
It costs less to apply .. . 
. goes on easier, spreads 
| i further, covers better. 
| qy 4 It costs less to use... 
, stands up longer under 
strenuous plant condi- 
tions. 
5 It's made in various 
| types for specific pur- 
poses. 
: 6 It is designed specific- 
ally for industrial use 
“ | by highly trained tech- 
nicians. Complete rec- 
ommendations made 
\ without obligation. 
ji Name 
‘ 
THE ‘AINT 


S. C. Court Holds Mills Not Bound To Deduct 
Dues 


Columbia, S. C.—The South Carolina Supreme Court 
has held in a four to one decision that employers could 
not be compelled to deduct union dues from a worker's 
earnings in the absence of a specific agreement. 

lhe local affiliate of the Textile Workers’ Union of 
\merica, CIO, sought to require the Pacific Mills to de- 
duct union dues each month from the workers’ earnings 
through an assignment of wages. The union, in a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement and contract signed with the 
textile mills in October, 1939, failed to obtain a clause 
providing tor ‘‘checking-off” union dues. 

\ month after the collective bargaining agreement and 
contract had been signed the union presented 1,100 par- 
tial assignment of wages to the company. The textile 
mills declined to honor the wage assignmenst and ob- 
tained an interlucutory injunction under which it held in 
abeyance payment of the union dues from the workers 
wages until settlement of the case. 

lhe only contract involved in the case, the majority 
opinion said, was the contract under which the company 
igreed to pay its employees “a certain compensation or 
wages tor their services and under the law as it has been 
declared by our courts, to pay the whole of said compen 
sation or wage to either the employee or to any one as- 
signee thereof, but there is no contract to Day except as a 
single act 

lhe court pointed out that the Pacific Mills had ‘‘re- 
fused to enter into a contract with the respondent union 
as the bargaining agent for its employees which embodies 
the “check-off’ system . 

For a court to enforce such partial assignment of 
wages would be tantamount to compelling (the textile 
mill) to enter into a contract, or writing a clause into a 
contract to which (the textile mill) objects. It is the duty 
of courts to enforce contracts, but to refrain from making 
them. 

The court continued that to uphold the right of the 
union or the worker to require the company to deduct 
union dues would “force’’.the textile mills “to become the 
agent of such « 


f its emplovees as are members” of the 
union. “. .. the appellant has the legal right to refuse to 
accept such an agency even if it were offered compensa- 
titon for the additional work... . 

‘The appellant and the respondent union, one a private 
corporation, and the other an association of individuals, 
occupy no diflerent position from that of any other class 
of citizens in the eyes of the law in South Carolina.” 

The court said although it recognized a partial assign- 
ment in some instances, it could not do so when such a 
ruling would work ‘‘a hardship upon the debtor.” 

Pointing out that the union had presented 1,100 assign- 
ments of wages, the court said the mills employed about 
2.300 persons and ‘additional assignments will be filed. 

“Furthermore, if appellant can be compelled to recog- 
nize these partial assignments, either at law or in equity, 
then all other partial assignments which may be executed 
and delivered by appellant’s employees would likewise 
have to be honored; and carried to a logical conclusion. 
appellant would have to do a banking business insofar as 
open checking accounts are concerned.” 
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The Pacific Mills had argued that enforcement of the 
assignments would “compel the company to violate the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 

In this connection, the Supreme Court said it could see 
“no necessity for entering into the legal maze which has 
been created by the decisions attempting to construe the 
National Labor Relations Act. We will, therefore, content 
ourselves with the statement that in our opinion, to force 
appellant to recognize these partial assignments would be 
against the spirit, if not against the letter of” the act. 

The majority opinion was prepared by Associate Jus- 
tice D. Gordon Baker and concurred in by Chief Justice 
Milledge L. Bonham. Associate Justice Edward L. Fish- 
burns and Acting Associate Justice L. D. Lide. 

The dissenting opinion was by Acting Associate Justice 
}. Strom Thurmond. 


Groups Merge To Promote Cotton Use 


The Southern cotton textile industry has joined with 
the other five branches of the raw cotton industry in the 
most concentrated and far-reaching drive in the industry’s 
history with the purpose of extending the uses of cotton, 
it was announced by W. M. McLaurine, secretary and 
treasurer of the American. Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Members of the industry were notified of the plan and 
urged to take an active part in letters which went out 
from the Association's office over the signature of W. N. 
Banks, of Grantville, Ga., president of the organization. 

\s a result of the action of the cotton textile industry, 
the spinners are now joined with the producers, ginners. 
cotton warehousemen, cotton merchants, and cottonseed 
crushers in the National Cotton Council, The American 
Association has appointed its 30 spinner delegates to the 
council, and its five members of the council’s board of 
directors and names of these men were announced. 

Delegates from District No. 1, which is North Carolina 
are Herman Cone, of Greensboro: A. K. Winget, of Albe- 
marle; W. H. Entwistle, of Rockingham: E. N. Brower. 
of Hope Mills; Dave Hall, of Belmont, and F. B. Bunch. 
of Statesville. South Carolina, District No. 2, has the 
following delegates: Fred W. Symmes, of Greenville; W. 
A. Floyd, of Greenville; D. W. Anderson, of Pacolet: z. 
A. Chapman, Jr., of Spartanburg; Earle Stall, of Green- 
ville, and C. C. Stokes, of Cheraw. Delegates from Geor- 
gia, District No. 3, are L. L. Jones, of Canton; Norman 
kK. Elsas, of Atlanta; D. A. Turner, of Columbus; H. H. 
Greene, of West Point; Henry D, Tichenor, of Monroe, 
and Harrison Hightower, of Thomaston. From Alabama, 
Dtstrict No. 4, delegates are Benjamin Russell, of Alexan- 
der City; Hugh M. Comer, of Sylacauga; George Elliott, 
of Huntsville; Paul A. Redmond, of Birmingham; F. 0. 
Tyler, of Anniston, all of Alabama, and Joe L. Lanier, of 
West Point, Ga. Delegates from District No. 5, which is 
composed of other States in the South, are Ernest Rees, of 
Fayetteville, Tenn: ; Herbert A. Burow, of Bonham, Tex.: 
W. L. Steele, of West, Tex.; B. F. Berman, of Stonewall, 
Miss.; George West, of Chattanooga, Tenn., and Henry 
Roediger, of Danville, Va. 

Directors will be Mr. Cone, Mr. Symmes, Mr. Elsas. 
Mr. Comer and Mr. Rees. 
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New Cation Active Softening Agent 


LUPOMIN 


Can be applied in alkaline, 


acid or neutral baths! 


—gives soft, supple, full hand to cotton, linen, 
silk, wool, acetate, spun rayon and mixed fabrics. 


@ Now you can get all the time- 
and money-saving advantages of 
regular LUPOMIN—supple hand 

. odorless, uniform, laundry- 
proof finish... bright print col- 
ors—without special treatment 
of the bath! 


LUPOMIN Q Is a cation active 
softening agent available in 
quick-dissolving paste form. It 
is equally effective in an acid, 
neutral or alkaline bath. and 


mixes with gelatins, gums, 
starches or dextrines. LUPOMIN 
Qo can be used with alkaline- 
earth salts without the usual 
acidifying with acetic acid. The 
elimination of this special treat- 
ment effects savings in time and 


money. 


Send for a sample of LUPOMIN 
Q today. See how it will do many 
jobs that help you produce a per- 
fect finish—at lower cost. 


USE LUPOMIN Q TO INSURE: 


e Smooth, supple hand 

e Strong, lubricated yarn 

e Drapy fabrics 

e Odorless finish 

e Bright shades and print colors 
e Fast colored discharges 

e No bronzing of sulphur colors 
¢ No bleeding or crocking 


e No mark-off on wet-pressing 


PASSAIC, WN. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, tll., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
Midwestern Distributor: Bradley F. Marthens, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Function Textile Testing 


Laboratory 


66 MILL LABORATORY is not simply a place 
where analytical work is performed on mate- 
rials as an end in itself, but itis rather a place 

where every possible assistance must be given to the en- 

tire mill organization in maintaining and, wherever possi 
ble, bettering. the products that are giving us our means 
of livelihood,” it was stated by Henry D. Evans, of the 

Biddetord Division, of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., speaking 

on “Function of a Testing Laboratory in a Textile Mill. 

before the regular monthly meeting of the American As 

sociation of Textile Technologists recently. 

In his talk Mr. Evans discussed the factors which lead 
to the establishment of testing laboratories within textile 
mills. The growing importance of these laboratories and 
the various phases of their operation as well .as_ their 
equipment was discussed. Of particular interest was Mr. 
Evans discussion of the personnel most desirable for a 
mill testing laboratory. In this connection he said in part: 

‘A laboratory consists of the human material of its 
personnel, and of the inanimate instruments operated by 
them. Very much of the work of a mill laboratory must, 
of necessity, be routine in its nature. Work of this kind 
requires, on the part of the operative, careful training in 
the particular operations which he or she is required to 
perform, high accuracy in the performance of these oper 
ations and, on account of constant repetition of the oper- 
ation, a high degree of patience and not too much imag- 
ination. There must, however, be enough nimbleness of 
mind so that any result out of the ordinary is at once 
noted and is reported as soon as noticed, as much of the 
value of this sort of testing comes from detecting unusual 
conditions at their start so aS to effect correction before 
much of such work gets actually into process. For the 
types of routine work involving testing of rovings, yarns 
and cloths by physical methods, and on plain cloth an- 
alyses | prefer not trained laboratory school operatives, 
but a normally bright girl of high school education. Such 
a person can be broken into exact required routine with- 
out having to break down habits of work acquired under 
other methods of instruction. 

for routine work involving chemical analysis, I prefer 
men from trade high schools or junior colleges. Such men 
have gone far enough in their studies to grasp basic an- 
alytic procedures involved in general analysis, but have 
not reached the point where they are prepared to argue 
over the importance of a sixth decimal place figure. They 
can be quickly trained to handle large numbers of routine 
tests In groups as a matter of course. Too many of our 
textile school and college graduates have had drilled into 
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them a definite technique for the performance of a defi 
nite analytical procedure. Give such a man a large 
enough sample, only one sample and unlimited time, and 
he will give you as fine an analytical result as you can 
ask for. Give him a dozen samples, no excess material in 
case of accident or error, and a definite time limit within 
which the work must be done-and he is lost. Try to show 
him a system to handle such a job, and you have to 
break down objection alter objection to each detail djf 
lerent to the one he has been trained in, and even then 
he does the job your way for a long time only because 
you are the boss. The other man knows the basic prin- 
ciples ot manipulative DrOcesses, the basis of elemental 
chemical principles, but has not become fixed in his out- 
look on the exact methods of applying these principles in 
practice. He is willing to adopt a reasonable suggested 
method of procedure at once and without mental opposi- 
ttion, and talls into the swing of group analysis because 
he has not become rooted in the straightened PrOCESSeS ot 
individual analysis. Not hidebound, he sees new methods 
and short-cuts and is not atraid to mention them on the 
chance that they may make him appear foolish at times. 

In addition to the above ‘operatives involved in the 
strictly routine manipulative processes of laboratory pro- 
cedure, there is needed a man trained in the theory of all 
of the above physical and chemical procedures, in the 
interpretation of the results of these procedures into mill 
operations, and, of at least equal importance, of such 
knowledge of human nature and personal adaptability 
and manutacturing knowledge in his mill's particular lines 
as to make his contacts with the various overseers both 
personally friendly and mutually trustful. To gain these 
latter essentials, | firmly believe that the head of a textile 
mill laboratory should have had actual mill experience in 
the operation of at least one department broad enough to 
have resulted in his having become overseer of the de- 
partment. lo secure the best of co-operation between 
laboratory and operating departments nothing helps so 
much as the ability to understand the viewpoint of the 
operator. This cannot be learned from books but only 
from experience. 

Testing as described by Mr. Evans at the Pepperell 
plants consisted of more than just post-testing or trouble 
shooting. An important phase of the work is the control 
exercised and standards maintained by checking the prod- 
uct all along the line. This starts by examination of the 
fibers used and other raw materials. Through the yarn 
making processes the sliver, roving and yarns are checked. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament 


ARL JORDAN, of Rock Hill, S.-C., and Erwin 

Laxton, of Charlotte, are the champions of the 

Third Annual Southern Textile Golf Tournament 
which ended June 8th at the Carolina Club, Charlotte. 

Jordan, representing the Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., of Rock Hill, S. C., won the title in the mill 
men’s division of the tourney by defeating Gordon Eaves, 
of the Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, N. C., 3 and 1. 

Erwin Laxton,.of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., copped the 
crown in the salesmen’s division by conquering Bayard 
Storm, of Charlotte, 6 and 4. 

The 1941 event drew a field of 208 golfers, a record 
entry. Medal honors went to Norman Campbell, of Ken- 
dall Mills, and Charles Kelly, of Borne, Scrymser Co., 
Charlotte in the mill and sales divisions, respectively. 
Both had 73's. 

The National Weaving Co., of Lowell, N. C., won team 
honors with a score of 305 and was awarded the hand- 
some trophy presented by the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Team No. 1 of Hudson Silk Hosiery 
Co., of Charlotte, was runner-up. 


PHOTO'S AT TOURNEY 


CAPTIONS READ LEFT TO RIGHT 


1. R. F. Bumgardner, J. G. Morrow, Lester Summey, G. 
W. Rockett, members of the winning mill team, Na- 
tional Weaving Co. 

2. J. H. Orr, Tom Lanier, J. P. Bell, W. M. Black. 

Cc. J. Rape, Erwin Laxton (winner of championship 
flight, salesmen’s division), N. C. Guthrie, Puddin 
Broome. 

4. Algon Nester, Ted Morgan, Val Wilhelm, Grady Cobb. 

5. A. L. Bridwell, F. F. Lawing, Nick Loughlin, W. A. 
Haines. 

6. R. G. Spratt, Jr., M. N. Hall, J. A. Neal, W. S. John- 
stone. 

7. View of some of the prizes. 


8. J. C. Martin, Fritz Seifart, Clarence Osborne, M. L. 


Brackett. 

9. Lefty Lineberger, J. L. Bundy, D. S. Quern, Dorsey 
W hite. 

10. W. T. Denning, J. C. Rotan, R. G. Graham, D. R. 
Greene. 

11. F. C. Stough, D. W. Costner, Currie Solomon, LeRoy 
Ford. 

i2. B. E. Dillahunt, Henry Gaede, Chester Cobb, S. L. 
Black. 

13. W. C. Epps, C. 0. Stevenson, F. E. Bozeman, M. L. 
Wilson. 


14. Norman Campbell, medalist, mill men’s division. 
15. Chas. Kelly, medalist, salesmen’s division. 


16. Carl Jordan, winner championship flight, mill men’s 
division. 


17. M. W. Rogers, Wm. A. Hinson, Reid Tull, Warry 
Gurske. 


18. Headquarters and starting tee. 
19. Ed. Kale, Jr., J. L. Treece, Lloyd Pope, Warry Isen- 


berg. 

20. Gordon Eaves, Chas. Vaughn, Cliff Myers, N .E. Sap- 
penfield. 

21. J .B. Jamison, J. R. Costner, Jake Isenberg, W. F. 
Lanier. 

22. H. B. Constable, W. C. Green, Allen Craig, David 
Clark. 

23. T. J. Hunter, H. R. Whitener, G. H. Gibson, LeRoy 
Newton. 

24. S. W. Barrier, J. S. Neely, Robt. Helderman, P. C. 
Gault. 
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MILL MEN—FIRST ROUND 
Saturday Morning, June 7th 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Carl Jordan defeated Norman 


Campbell, 3 and 2: Alex Brooks defeated Lester Summey, i up 
holes (“has defeated Puddin Kroon ul (;ordaon 
Eaves defeated Chas. Vaughn, 1 up 

FIRST FLIGHT—R. F. Baumgardner won from Harold Thon 
as by default: L. C. Holshouser defeated Raiph Gilbert, 6 anda 
Frank Carter defeated Heath Brooks, 2 and |! | « Willams 


SKHCOND FLIGHT—W. F. Fink won from Marshall Davenport 
by default: Felix H. Fink defeated Franc! M. Hough - and 
Cecil Miller defeated J. G. Morrow, 5 and 4: Reid Collins de 
feated Leroy Reece, | up 

THIRD FLIGHT \\ M. Cooper defeated Nig Lloyd j and 
8: Vernon Reece defeated John Crockett, 2 and Wilbert Wood 
defeated €. W. Brooks. 1 up: Robt. Broome defeated Herman 
Pyron, Jf fjand 3 

FOURTH FLIGHT—Jay Rotan defeated Wade 
1: W. Epps defeated M. L. Wilson, 4 and 2; Hibert Lineberget 
defeated LD. White | up, 20 holes; H. Harris defeated A. B 
MeMakin, 3 and 2 

FIFTH FLIGHT Ansell Bridwell defeated F. F Lawing ) 
and 4: Everett Isenberg defeated John W. Coleman, | up; Ke 
ben H. Gibson defeated J. C. Neely, 3 and 2: Tom Smotherman 
defeated P KB. Martin. 6 and 

SIXTH FLIGHT—Frank Ford defeated ©. ¢ ("OX jf and 
Rert Holland defeated F. T. Roberts, o and 4 Jim Rotan defeat 
ed Kenneth Nance Sand | Waterhouse feated V\ 
Hollis i and 6 


SEVENTH FLIGHT—Iouis Floyd defeated W. M. Blalock, 
and J t. Baker defeated Webb Hopper, 1 up; Lonnie Price 
defeated Bill Smith. 6 and 5: Ray Carter. defeated Joe Grabri 


and 

FLIGHT! Norman Bentley defeated Carl Hurley, 4 
and 2: John A. Shumate defeated Thorne Clark, 1 up, 1% holes 
VW H. Layton defeated Doots Wright, 4 and 3; Kk. W Wilson 


defeated Everett Sipes, 2 up 

NINTH FLIGHT—Wohr Hinson defeated Weldon Rogers 
and 2: M. N. Hall defeated Jas. Neal, 1 up; Allen Craig defeated 
David Clark (nephew of editor of Textile Bulletin), 56 and 4; ¢ 


>) Barnhardt defeated Paul Carter, 2 up 

TENTH FLIGHT Lerov Foard defeated F. CC. Stough, > and 
Black defeated J Pr. Bell, 3 and |! Howard Hughes defeated 
Taft Garris, 5 and 4 

ELEVENTH FLIGHT—Grady Cobb defeated Val Wilhelm 
up; P. C. Gault defeated Robt. Hilderman, 1 up, 19 hol Harr, 
Isenberg defeated Lloyd H. Pope, 6 and 5; S. L. Black de feated 
Ben Dillahunt, 2 up 

TWELFTH FLIGHT—John Neely defeated Sam Barrie 
and 4: Ralph Danner defeated CC. W Frederick, 4 and 3; Ted 
Morgan defeated Algon Iveste 1 up, 1% holes Ed Kale, Jr 


defeated Lee Treece, 2 up 
THIRTEENTH FLIGHT—Clyde Newton defeated A. Metzger 
{and 3: Ted Sechler defeated Thurman Hammer, 6 and 5; Jake 


Isenberg defeated \W F. Lanier, 1 up: M. W. Carter won trom 
LL. Campanyner by default 

FOURTEENTH FLIGHT—Stephen H. Gibson defeated T. J 
Hunter, 4 and 3: C. F. Martin defeated Lester McHaffey, 2 up; 
A.M. Fairley. Jr.. defeated Tom Hollingsworth, 3 and 2; J. Bb 
Jamison defeated J Rn. Costne! 2 and 


FIFTEENTH FLIGHT—Hoyle Thomas defeated C. KRhymer, 


5 and 4; Wm. M. Lentz defeated Lewis Scott, | up, Paul Eby 


defeated Fred Crocker. 6 and 5: Fritz Seifart defeated J. C 
Martin, and 7 

SIX TEENTH FLIGHT—C. H. Gosnell defeated Vance Talbert, 
and 1: Bollie Brewer defeated Karl! Price and 2: Clarence 
Osborne defeated M. L. Brackett, 6 and 5; Leroy Newton dé 
feated H. R. Whitener, 4 and 

SEVENTEENTH FLIGHT-—M () Pivler won from Alton 
Hendrix by default: Edgar J. Powell defeated Z. A. Koss, 1 up 
Arthur Sell defeated ‘T (Church 3: Steve lbavis de 
feated Brooks Frazier, 5 and 4 


SALESMEN—FIRST ROUND 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Chas. Kelly defeated J. A. Baker, 
1 up: Bavard Storm defeated Tom Brockman, 3 and <; erwin 
Laxton defeated N. C. Guthrie. 4 and 3: Cliff Myers defeated 
N. Sappenfield, 4 and . 

FIRST FLIGHT—Bill Terrell defeated Chas. F. Stokes, 1 up; 
W. A Kluttz defeated H. D. Clinton, Jr 1 up, 1% holes: Gus 
Williams defeated C. W. Lynch 7 and 6 Kd Reid defeated A. T 
Lomax, 4and 3 

SECOND FLIGHT—Shirley Taylor defeated W. C. MeCosh, 4 
and 3%: TD R. Green defeated R. G. Graham, 1 up, 20 holes; ©. O. 
Stevenson defeated F. E. Bozeman, 2 up; Stewart Quern de 
feated J. L.. Bundy, 2 and 1 

THIRD FLIGHT—R. L. Winston defeated A. Benson Davis, 4 
and 8: Nick Loughlin defeated W. C. Haines, 2 and 1; 8S. R 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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CENTRAL, 5. C.—The Central Mills have recently in- 
stalled 15 new Saco-Lowell cards and eight long draft 
Saco-Lowell spinning frames. This will give this plant a 
total of 25,848 spindles. 


LEXINGTON, N., { First machinery is already in -oper- 
ation in the large addition to the Lexington Silk Mill 
the Burlington Mills Corp., of Greensboro, just complet- 
ed here. Within a few weeks the entire new portion of the 
plant, which makes rayon dress goods, will be in opera- 
tion. The plant is now operating six days a week with 
three shifts and when the additional machinery is all 
operation it will employ well over 500, according to com- 
pany officials. 


WELDON. N. 
Mills. which has been closed for some time. will begin full 


Weldon’s major industry, Pertection 


time operation at once. 

Fletcher H. Gregory, banking executive of Halifax, 
has acquired the interest of W. T. Shaw, of Weldon, who 
for many years operated the mill, and several local men 
have acquired the remaining stock. S. L. Greene, who 
comes here from Rockingham, will be the mill superin 
tendent. 


An official of the Excelsior Mills, now 
under new management, has announced plans to estab- 


Unron, S. C. 


lish in Union the first complete woolen mill in the State. 

All cotton machinery is being removed from the plant 
premises and the latest in equipment for the processing of 
raw wool into finished cloth will be installed. Delivery of 
the new machines is to begin in mid-August and will be 
completed in the latter part of November 

A training program on weaving and spinning will begin 
next month to familiarize workers with the manufacture 
of woolen cloth. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—A spark from an electric motor 


touched off a fire in jacquard looms at the Derry Damask 
Mills here June 11th, causing damage unofficially esti- 


mated at several thousand of dollars. 


The fire was reported to have started when A. H. 


Watts, a loom fixer in the plant which manufactures bed- 
spreads, threw the switch cn a motor set at the top of a 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


ati are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


WAK 


Mill News 


loom. A spark leaped from the mechanism and set fire to 


yarn and cloth in the loom. Twelve sprinkler heads were 


set off by the flames, which were finally subdued by city 
firemen. The building was not badly damaged and with 
the exception of one loom, water caused most of the dam- 
ages, it was reported. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—A small tornado June 14th did damage 
to the Georgia-Kincaid Mills here estimated approx!- 
mately $15,000. The damage was partially due to the 
wind and partially due to water damage by the rain ac- 
companying the storm. 


SHAWMUT, ALA.—Architects plans have been drawn 
for enlarging and remodeling the office building of the 
Shawmut Mill Division of the West Point Mig. Co., and 
work will begin at once, a representative of the company 
announced. The cost of the improvements will be approx- 
imately $10,000, it was stated. 

When completed, the new building will be about one- 
third larger, with most of the additional space to be used 
fo~ the general office. 


DurHAM, N. C.—An addition to the bleachery of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills here, designed to increase production 
in that department by 20 per cent, is under construction 
and will be completed in five or six weeks, according to 
William H. Ruffin, Erwin Mills secretary. 

The project was made necessary, part, by defense 
orders. The Erwin Mills are operating two shifts at plant 
capacity and a third shift in part of the plant. The 
bleachery addition, to cost $11,000 being erected by 

Jewell, of Sanford, N. C 
will be added to the bleachery, which now operates seven. 


Two washing machines 


BURLINGTON, N., King Cotton Mills Corp. plant, 
situated on Ireland street, one of the oldest manutactur- 
ing plants in Alamance County, has been purchased by 
the Celanese Corp. of America. 

The sale was closed when representatives of the two 
firms met with Robert M. Jeffreys, principal stockholder, 

Richmond. 

The plant will continue operations under the present 
set-up for about 90 days, in order to finish goods now in 
process, it was announced. 

The move may eventually result in an expansional 
program for the plant, and an increase in both employ- 
ment and payroll for the local mill. 

King Cotton Mills was one of the first mills to success- 
fully spin yarns of all acetate rayon staple and high per- 
centage blends of this fiber. The mill has for some time 
made cotton yarns and blends of various types. 
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WHEREVER 


GROWS! 


Wherever corn grows, Nature transforms 
sunlight, water and carbon dioxide into 
starch. Man processes the starchy kernels 
into products to serve many industries. 
* STEIN-HALL chemists have developed 
highest quality, maximum economy textile 
starches and gums, backed by technical 
experts who will help you solve your sizing, 
printing and finishing problems. * For 75 
years STEIN-HALL Corn Starch Service has 
expressed a sincere and constant effort to 
create and maintain a relationship of 
mutual benefit and confidence with all 
customers. * That sound policy has 
weathered two wars since 1866. You can 


depend upon it now! 


285 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


1011 Johnson Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


P O. BOX 92 MARIETTA CEORCIA 
O. BOX 844 ATLANTA CEORCIA 


We Know Our 


FRANK G. NORTH, Ine. is now 
one of the largest, if not THE largest 
producer of warp sizes, softeners and 
gums in America. 


We feel that we should continue to 
specialize in the chemical field in 
which this leadership has been estab- 
lished, devoting our entire time and 
the combined experience of our thor- 
oughly qualified staff of chemists to 
the manufacturing of products which 
will assist you in securing higher pro- 
duction and improved quality in your 
sizing and finishing processes. 


Moa pp st s ond sotlfeners if atl ftupes, 
\ OY Spee fied condition 
lise RPOTOCONDITIONER 0) fay 
and Northol P serra 


FRANK G. 


NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


TELEPHONES Atlanta RAymond 2196 Marietta 250 
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Fitchburg, Mass. 


So... You Too 


Are Thinking About 


Atomizer Humidifiers 


If prone to kidney trouble 
or early change of life—any atom- 
izer is apt to be temperamental. 


Consider what atomizers are 
Continu- 


No falling off in 


reliable performance. 
ously reliable. 


capacity. No premature senility. 


Consider the quality of mois- 
ture—spray so fine it is absorbed 
by POOTT air before anyone thin! 


about it as spray. 


Consider simplicity. ( onsider 
ciency in the use of compressed 


alt. Consider atomizers tnat de- 


mand no coddling, no fussing 
over, no adjusting—atomize 
reliable, they are just taken tor 


granted. 
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Atomizer Humidifier 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Personal News 


Thomas Cousins has been made general manager of the 
Dwight Mig. Co., Alabama City, Ala. 


5. L. Green has accepted the position of superintend. 
ent of the Perfection Mills, Weldon, N. C, 


QM. S. Jones is now superintendent of the Plymouth 
Mig. Co., McColl, S. C. 


Ek. F. Hartman is now superintendent of the Laughlin 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Randleman, N. C 


G. G. Smith is now superintenden tot the A. Leon 
Capel Mill, Troy, N. C. 


J. Lee Cline is now superintendent of the Shuford Hos 


iery Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


Robert Rearden has been named assistant superintend- 
ent of the Langdale, Ala., plant of the West Point Mig. 
Co. 


H. G. Reynolds has been promoted from carder and 
spinner to assistant superintendent of the Anchor Mills 
Co., Huntersville, N. C. 


\. NI. Lapish has been promoted from the position ot 
hixer to that of assistant overseer of carding at the Anchor 
Mills Co.. Huntersville. 


Gerard Chapin, formerly assistant superintendent, has 
been made general superintendent of the Lyman, S. C., 
division of Pacific Mills. He succeeds ©. B. Hayes, now 
vice-president in charge of operations in South Carolina. 


Milton D. Crawley, formerly with Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., is now foreman of second’ shift 
carding and spinning at Granite Falls Mfg. Co., Granite 


Falis. N.C. 


tendent of the Greenwood (S. CC.) Cotton Mull. in addi 


loe F. Chalmers has been appointed general superin 


tion to his duties as general superintendent of the Math- 
ews Mill, also of Greenwood 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 
Phone 2182 
The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, North Carolina 


BELMONT, N. C. 


S. T. A. MEETING NEXT ISSUE 


Our July Ist issue will cover completely the An- 
nual Convention of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, held in Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 12-13-14. 
Included will be the addresses, prize winners in 
tournaments, new officers, photographs, etc. 


<> 


Weston Taylor, formerly of Saxapahaw, N. C., is now 


superintendent of Lakedale Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


This was formerly the Faytex Mills. 


Charles Jones, Overseer of carding at Plant No. 2, 


Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., was married re- 
cently to Mrs. Lilhe Bailes Farris. 


South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Hold 
Annual Meeting 


Myrtle Beach, S. C.—President James A. Chapman, of 
Spartanburg, told the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association in his annual report at their recent 
convention, that the estimated textile payroll in South 
Carolina, based on State Department of Labor figures, to- 
taled almost $85,000,000 yearly and that textile wages 
were higher than ever before. 

About 100,000 persons, he said, are now employed in 
the industry in South Carolina. Out of every four indus- 
trial employees in the State, three are employed by the 
textile mills. He presented a wage index showing annual 
earnings of textile workers had increased 199 per cent 
since 1909, 

Chapman said South Carolina’s cotton yield per acre 
was now the highest of any cotton-producing State and 
that consumption by State mills for the year ended June 
30, 1940, exceeded the production of South Carolina far- 
mers by a half million bales. 

The association, winding up its annual convention, re- 
e'ected Chapman president. 

It also re-elected S. H. Swint, of Graniteville, vice- 
president; W. P. Jacobs, of Clinton, executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Sadler Love, of Clinton, secretary, 
and T. Frank Watkins, of Anderson, general counsel. 

The following were named directors: J]. B. Harris. B. 


Bb. Gossett, George M. Wright. H. K. Hallett. Earle R. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 
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TARCHES 


CLINTON COMPANY 


WYTHEVILLE 
SLASHER CLUTH 


Uistributed by 


Montgomery & Crawford, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


253 Summer St. — 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 


— 


LEADERSHIP! 


From its hilltop it looks out over the capital city of a mighty 
nation. It has seen thot nation riven by bitter civil strife—it 
has seen partisanship and sectional prejudice consumed in the 
white fire of united patriotism. To less-favored nations it is an 
inspiration—-a promise that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from the earth. The 
Capitol at Washington is the symbol of America’s LEADERSHIP 
in the arts of peace; and, if need be, in the arts of war. 


Symbol of leadership in dyes and 
chemicals for the Textile Industry is 
the Ciba trade mark; a@ promise of 
quality maintained by unremitting 
research. 


Printing Problems Simplified by 


CIBA 
VAT PASTES 


They are dispersed to insure good 
running qualities, maximum color 
yield and sharp, smooth prints. 


CIBA 
PRINTING BLACK 
A PASTE NEW 

. For Vat Color Printing 


Improved dispersability . . . pro- 
duces a superior color value . . 
excellent stability of printing 
pastes results in maximum econ- 
omy. 


The 
Ciba Laboratory 


Exists to Serve You 


Ciba Chemists, Col- 
orists and Service 
Technicians are ready 
at all times to co- 
operate with you in 
the solution of your 
problem. Please feel 
tree to call upon 
them. 


CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C GREENWICH & MORTON STS. 


Sole Representatives of SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
bat Dyes of THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE. CHICAGO, MONTREAL, CHARLOTTE, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA 


J 
UNIFORMITY 
| — 
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Stall, G. B. Hayes, B. F. Hagood, M. L. Cates, C. B. 
Nichols and P. Opp. Capt. Ellison A. Smyth and J. E. 
Sirrine are permanent members of the board. 

W. Ray Bell, of New York, president of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants, explained defense needs 
ind requirements in the held of cotton textiles. 


Breen Represents US Bobbin 


\ccording to an announcement received from the US 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co., of Mass., Albert R. 
Kreen will again represent that company in the middle 
west. Mr. Breen will again be located at 80 East Jackson 
Bivd.. Chicago. 


Lawrence. 


Wm. L. Wetzell, Jr., Joins Foster Machine Co. 


William L. Wetzell, Jr., has joined the organization of 
the Fi He will have head- 
quarters at the Charlotte, N 
office of the 
and associated 


ster \MIachine Co. as salesman. 
company, 
with 
Edward C. Connor in cover- 


W ill be 


ing the territory served by 
the Charlotte office. 

Mr. Wetzell was graduat- 
ed from the textile school of 
North Carolina State Col- 
lege in 1938. During sum- 
mer vacations he worked in 
combed yarn mills in Gas- 
tonia, N. C., 
uation has been employed by 
Morganton Full 
Co. and Garrou 
was made night superintendent of 
these plants several months before resigning to become 
associated with 


and since grad- 


Fashioned 
Hosier) 


Mills. He 


Knitting 


SteT, 


Stuart W. Rabb Joins W. D. Dodenhoff Co. 


\ recent statement by W. D. Dodenhoff Co., of Green- 
e. S. ©... announces the association of Stuart W. Rabb 
with that organization. Mr. Rabb, formerly general man- 


ager and vice-president of 
Erlanger group of mills, is a 


well known figure in textile 
circles. 

Mr. Rabb the 
position of general manager 


assumes 


of the company, a position 
tor which he-is ably quali- 


hed in view of his long CX- 


perience and first - hand 
knowledge of textiles. For 
the present Mr. Rabb will 


devote most of his efforts to 


the Check-Master Division. 
a mechanical unit. which is 
used to eliminate check 


straps on looms. This unit was introduced earlier this 
the W. D. Dodenhoff Co. Mr. Rabb will main- 
tain offices at the company’s -headquarters in Greenville, 


vear 
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Elliott Springs Into Air Corps 


Capt. Elliott White Springs, of Fort Mill, S. C 
nationally famous World War fighter pilot and nationally 
known textile industrialist, has been recalled to army ser- 


inter- 


vice and will be assigned immediately as executive officer 
of the Charlotte, N.C., Air Base. 

Management of the multi-million-dollar Springs chain 
of textile manutacturing plants in South Carolina will be 
turned over largely to executives of the corporation for 
the duration of the emergency. 

Captain Springs, 46, has a record of having downed 
eleven enemy planes in Combat over France in the World 
War. 
the British Distinguished Flying Cross and the American 
Aero Club Medal of Honor. 


He won the American Distinguished Service Cross. 


D. H. Hill, Jr., To Enter Army 


D. H. Hill, Jr., son of the late D. H. Hill, associate edi- 
tor of the TexTrLe BULLETIN and secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Association, graduated June 9th from the tex- 
tile school of N. ¢ 


State College. 

He will, however, not enter 
the textile industry at pres- 
ent, as he has received a 
lieu- 
report at 
Fort Benning, Ga., on June 
25th. Due to his fine record 
at N. 
been recommended for early 
promotion. 

LD. H. Hill left us for ser- 
vice during the first World 
War but immedi- 
ately after he was mustered 
out. 

The grandfather of D. H. 
Hill and therefore the great- 
grandfather of D. H. Hill, was General D. H. Hill of 
the Confederate Army, who was a brother-in-law of Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson. 


commission as second 


tenant and must 


State College he has 


returned 


Charlie C. Switzer Joins Keever Starch Co. 
Charlie C. Switzer has joined the sales staff of the 
Keever Starch Co., with 
headquarters of the Textile 
Sales Division in Greenville, 
S. C., as their sales repre- 
part of 
South Carolina and part of 


sentative covering 
Georgia. 

Mr. Switzer is a native of 
Shelby, N. C., 
several years’ sales experi- 
with the Goodyear 
Rubber Co., in Charlotte, N. 
(". He will make his home 
in Greenville, S. C., South- 
ern headquarters of the com- 
pany. 


and has had 


ence 
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P.O. Box 1694 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Troy Whitehead Machinery Company wishes to announce the purchase of the 
Charlotte plant, warehouse and stock of the C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc., effective 
May 24, 1941. Under this arrangement C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc., retire from business 
at their Charlotte branch. 


The Troy Whitehead Machinery Company is owned and operated by Troy Whitehead of 
Charlotte and has been in business here for a number of years, specializing in used 
textile machinery and supplies. 


We also wish to take this occasion to announce that Mr. Royce Edmondson, well known 
in the textile field, is now associated with our organization as General Manager. 


Under our new set-up, we have greatly enlarged our scope of operations and facilities 
for serving the Textile Industry of the South, and we are better prepared than ever to 
serve you. 


We solicit your inquiries, and they will have our immediate attention. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


Specializing in Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Wilkinson Boulevard 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-983] 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I 


David Clark President and Managing Editor 


Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 


Ellis Royal . . . Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year payable in advance’ - . : - $1.50 

Other Countries in Postal Union . . - 3,00 

Single Copies - . . . . . .10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mitis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Salesmen’s Visits 


There is an increasing tendency upon the part 
of mills, especially those who do their buying 
through a central agency, to prohibit salesmen 
from visiting their superintendents or their mills. 

While we realize that the new rules were pro- 
mulgated for the purpose of conserving the time 
of the superintendents, it does appear to us that 
some of the advantages of the visits of salesmen 
have been overlooked. 

It is, indeed, one of those questions which pre- 
sent two sides and a policy of fifty years, or 
more, should not be discarded without consider- 
ing both the advantages and disativantages. 

Most salesmen for textile machinery and sup- 
plies have practical knowledge of textile man- 
ufacturing and many have actual experience. 

As the salesmen go, from mill to mill, they ac- 
quire information about new machines and new 
processes and pass the information to others 
they visit. 

Many a superintendent, faced with a serious 
problem or contemplating the purchase of new 
equipment, has, as the result of the visit of a 
salesman, acquired just the information he de- 
sired and we do not hesitate to state that the 
visits of salesmen have been worth thousands of 
dollars to some mills and probably millions of 
dollars to the industry as a whole. 
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There was a time when New England had 21,- 
500,000 cotton spindles, but are now operating 
less than 5,000,000 and at least some of the 
decay can be attributed to lack of information 
upon the part of superintendents and other mill 
men, who were denied contact with salesmen. 

We cannot blame any mill, especially in times 
such as those of the present, for wishing to have 
the superintendent devote all of his time to the 
operation of the mill, but they should also realize 
that to deny him visits from salesmen is to deny 
him much information about mill problems and 
mill equipment, some of which may be worth 
very much to the mill. 

The salesman who makes long visits should be 
denied admission, but we believe that, to deny 
admission to all salesmen, will in the end prove 
disadvantageous and perhaps costly. 


The Myrtle Beach Meeting 


The recent Myrtle Beach meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association was declared by 
many to have been one of the best in its history. 

The program was well balanced between ex- 
cellent addresses and social features. Many of 
those who did not play golf entered the set-back 
or the horseshoe pitching tournament. 

The banquet of the salesmen’s division on 
Thursday night was featured by an exceptional- 
ly high class floor show, while that of the mill 
men on Friday night featured a bingo game 
through which a large list of handsome prizes 
were distributed. 

The salesmen’s banquet also featured the pre- 
sentation of silver goblets to the chairman of 
the division and all past chairmen. Realizing 
that no souvenir had been given to the nine men 
who had served as chairman, the TExTILE BUL- 
LETIN, with the consent of the officers, presented 
each with a silver goblet engraved with his name 
and his year of service. In the future each chair- 
man of the Associate Members’ Division will re- 
ceive a similar goblet at the close of his term of 
office. 

A very noticeable feature of the meetings of 
the Southern Textile Association is the ever- 
increasing number of ladies who attend. The 
old idea of having a good time by congregating 
in rooms and drinking seems to have passed and 
the members now bring their wives and daugh- 
ters and there are banquets, dancing, bathing 
and games. 

The hotel management complimented the 
Southern Textile Association when it said that it 
was the best behaved crowd that they had ever 
entertained at a convention. 
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Union Pays Damages 


The famous Apex Hosiery Co. suit against the 
County of Philadelphia, Pa., and the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers has been com- 
promised under an agreement by which the 
county pays $15,000 and the union pays $110,- 
000. The county also agreed to pay $10,000 in 
legal fees. 

To refresh the memories of our readers we 
quote the following from our issue of June, 
1937: 


“On May 6th the C. I. O. declared a half holiday for 
the hosiery mills in that section of Philadelphia and about 
2 p..m. a mob estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000, but 
containing very few employees of the Apex Hosiery Mills, 
descended upon that mill and almost unbelievable are the 
accounts of the vandalism and violence inflicted. 

‘Doors of the plant were unhinged . . . company offi- 
cials and workers were assaulted—50 were injured—18 
were rushed to hospitals—office records, payroll records, 
social security records were thrown to the four winds 
desks were overturned—the mill dispensary wrecked 
windows smashed—as the mob made a forcible entry and 
took possession of the plant. A court injunction which 
was in effect at that time was defhed as the C. I. O. care 
nothing for law. 

The president, vice-president and the president’s son 
were severely beaten and it was necessary for two of them 
to enter a hospital.” 


It is reported that just before the mob entered 
the buildings, a Philadelphia policeman entered 
the ofhce and, laying the proposed: contract with 
the union upon the president’s desk, stated that 
unless it was signed, he would step aside and 
permit the mob to enter the plant. 

The officials of the Apex Hosiery Mills re- 
fused to be intimidated by the combination of 
policemen and the mob, with the results enumer- 
ated above. 

After the outrages had been committed they 
brought suit against the union and the county 
and won a verdict of $711,000 in the United 
States District Court but when the case reached 
the United States Supreme Court, it held that 
the question of damages was a matter for the 
State courts. 

The officials of the Apex Hosiery Co. stuck to 
their guns and began proceedings in the State 
courts and the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, realizing that they must eventually 
pay for their illegal acts, began negotiations for 
a compromise. 

Philadelphia County now pays $15,000 to the 
Apex Hosiery Co. and $10,000 for legal fees as 
the result of the failure of its officers of the law 
to protect, from mob violence, persons and prop- 
erty at the Apex Hosiery Co. 

The American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
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ers, realizing the danger of being forced to pay a 
much larger sum, pays to the Apex Hosiery Co. 
$110,000 as retribution for illegal acts commit- 
ted by their members. 


Not only the textile industry, but every in- 
dustry in the United States, is under obligation 
to the officials of the Apex Hosiery Co. for estab- 
lishing the fact that unions and their members 
can be held accountable and made to pay for acts 
of violence. 

Another thing, which should be settled, is the 
accountability of unions for damages during 
strikes which are in violation of agreements. 

If a cotton mill makes a contract with a cotton 
merchant for specified amounts of yarn at spec- 
ined intervals and the seller fails to deliver ac- 


cording to contract, he can be sued for the 
amount of the loss due to stoppage. 
If a textile mill makes a contract with a 


union to operate according to certain specified 
conditions, the union can and should be held ac- 
countable for damages due to stoppage if the 
mill has lived up to the contract and the stop- 
page is due to violation of same by the union. 

Such a situation now exists at a North Caro- 
lina knitting mill and they could, by emulating 
the example of the officials of the Apex Hosiery 
Co., render a service to the industry. They 
should enter a damage suit against the union and 
its members and carry the case to the North 
Carohna Supreme Court. 

Many of the top men in union ranks realize 
that unions suffer when they disregard the agree- 
ments they have made, but some of the orga- 
nizers have no regards for contracts. 


Third Annual Textile Golf 


Tournament 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the de- 
tails of the Third Annual Textile Golf Tourna- 
ment, the matches of which were played at the 
Carolina Golf Club, Charlotte, June 7th and 8th. 

There were 146 textile manufacturers and 62 
salesmen, or a total of 208, entered as against 
192 in 1940 and 108 in 1939. 

A feature of the 1941 tournament was that 
neither man who won the championship of the 
textile manufacturers division in 1939, or the 
man who won in 1940, was able to qualify for 
the championship flight and that exactly the 
same condition existed in the salesmen’s dlivi- 
sion. 

It also interested us to see a sweeper shoot a 
73 to win the low medal in the mill men’s divi- 
sion. 
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NO-GLARE on THE winpows 


IS LIKE A SUN SHADE OVER THE PLANT 


SKYCO No-Glare, a light-blue trans- 

‘Sas eee lucent glass coating, filters out the 
-m infra-red (heat producing) rays of 

the sun, lowers room temperature by 


15%, eliminates all of the glare, 
and admits 94% of the light. 


Why handicap your workers and 
their productivity with unnecessary 
eye-strain, heat, and discomfort? No-Glare is inexpensive, 
easy to brush or spray, may be applied inside or out, will 
not crack or peel, is unaffected by the elements but easily 
removed with warm water and a stiff brush. 


For 20 years No-Glare has been sold on a 
money-back guarantee. It is used by hun- 
dreds of leading corporations. 


The cost is less than '2c per square foot of 
glass covered. Each gallon covers 700 square 
feet. Single gallons cost $3.50; 5’s cost 
$2.75; 10’s cost $3.00. In 55-gallon drums, 
the price is only $2.75. 


Why not decide today to eliminate glare and heat from 
your plant? 


Distributed by thi 


OLNEY 
PAINT CO. 


123 Trade St. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


B2 WALL ST.NEWYORK.N.Y 


Representatives: 


CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual] 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 


Old DominionBoxCo., Inc. 


MORE 
| SALES 


| merchandising the most 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 


LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA 


Winston Salem NC 


Charlotte N.C. Kinston, N.C. 
Burlington. N.C Asheboro. N.C 


| 
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Preparation for the Dyeing 
of Wool 


By Charles F. E. Sedgwick 


AW STOCK wool dyeing is one of the most inter- 
esting of the dyeing processes. For here you are 
dealing with the virgin material taken from the 

animals’ backs and starting its long journey toward the 
back of man. Heretofore it had been taught and practiced 
that rzw stock wool dyeing was easy, that if one batch 
was off-shade then another one could be dyed and the 
two blended and that no one would be the wiser. This 
was all very true, but too good to‘last. Mind you, | am 
not saying that it isn’t being done today, for it is. In the 
dyeing of government khaki for overcoating, blankets, 
etc.. that are stock-dyed, it would be an utter impossibil- 
itv to dye it otherwise, for the color is such that it is a 
blend. On the other hand, civilian work is somewhat 
different, with the orders received nowadays one needs 
possibly only 500 Ibs. or less to fill the order. Conse- 
quently, the 500 lbs. must be on-shade with no mixing or 
blending. So the raw stock dyer is leaning now toward 
having each batch right without having to blend. So 
don’t think a raw stock dyer has it too easy. The meth- 
ods of raw stock dyeing have come a long way. | am not 
too old yet, nor am I too young, to remember the old pole 
dyeing days (with its headaches and heartaches), for 
when the carder received the stock it was felted very 
badly, especially if it had been boiled a little too long or 
poled too hard. Do you remember those days? 

With the passing of the years, dyeing like everything 
else of value has advanced with the times; today we have 
automatic dye-kettles that do about everything but make 
up the formulae and match the shades themselves. No 
longer need the dyehouse be the wet—-dingy—sloppy 
steamy hole that it has been, but can now take its place 
with the other departments of the mill. Stainless steel, 
aluminum and chromium plating have all helped to hift 
the dyehouse from its slum condition and put it on Park 
Avenue with the other aristocrats. I remember well, 
acquainting one’s self with the other fellow’s shoes so that 
you could stoop down and tell who was who in the dye- 
house. Not so today with the present engineering system 
of removing steam, or not allowing the steam to enter the 
room; you may now see from one end of the dyehouse to 
the other. 


*Paper presented at meeting, Rhode Island Section, A Ee 3 
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Raw Stock 


Getting back to the actual dyeing of raw stock, we 
have many things:to consider: type of wool as to grade, 
strength, etc.; is it a wool that will absorb the dye easily 
or will it be unabsorbent; is ita clip wool clipped from 
the sheep’s back or was it a pulled wool where sodium 
sulfite or calcium oxide (lime) was used; how was the 
wool scoured in an effort to remove all greases, dirt, etc.., 
from it? Things like these must be determined before 
actual dyeing can take place. The safest way to overcome 
many troubles that may be attributed directly or indi- 
rectly to the chemicals left in the pulled wools, and to 
remove the soap or alkalies, is to give the stock a scouring 
with a good grade of ammonia and a good solvent, of 
which there are many. It helps at times to add a small 
percentage of Monopole oil. Personally I like ammonia, 
a solvent and tri-sodium phosphate. With the use of one 
of these or a combination of all I can get the dirtiest ot 
stocks clean enough for dyeing and a good brightness and 
clearness of shade. 

All stock dyeing is not of the virgin type, however, for 
in this dyeing (using a slang expression with your apolo- 
gies) one may get away with murder. In some of the 
stocks I have handled, I have found about everything 
imaginable from a ram’s horn to a garment button. There 
are all kinds of reworked stocks on the market, and sooner 
or later they find their way to the stock-dye house; to 
mention a few: ‘noils, garnetts, clips of all kinds, rags, 
shoddies and what all. When you receive such material 
as these you are faced with a real problem. There is no 
telling how many processes these materials may have 
gone through before your receiving them, what chemicals 
may have been used on them; they may be highly acid 
or may be alkaline, they may be saturated with oils that 
are soluble and oils that are insoluble. These must all be 
removed, without injury to the stock if possible; but in 
any event they must be removed. You can never hope to 
get good dyeing unless you first have clean stock. Find 
out if possible what is in the stock you are going to dye, 
i.e., is it virgin wool, or is it a blend of virgin wools and 
some kind of reworked wool? Are the wools, both virgin 
and reworked, of a similar grade or are they different? If 
you have a virgin wool of a South American type, and 
some reworked stock of Australian lamb origin, you will 
never get them even no matter how hard you try. While 
| am not giving a lecture on wool and couldn't, even if | 
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had to give one, I feel this point should be made clear. 
Fine wools with many serations have a great affinity for 
dye, while coarse wool with little or no seration are just 
the opposite; they are almost impossible to penetrate 
with the dye. 

Reworked stock, especially if it has been dyed before, 
will absorb dye very rapidly unless some dye retardent is 
used, while on the other hand coarse virgin wool is very 
hard to dye, especially if it is tipped at all. If you are 
dealing with blended wools, or with wools blended with 
reworked stock, then don’t hope to have them looking the 
same, for it just can’t be done. You may cover it all but 
they will not be sold. 

After you have determined in your own mind the kinds 
and grades of stock, you are ready for scouring. Run at 
130° to 140° F. for from '4 to 2 of an hour, depending 
on the cleanness of the stock. Then thoroughly rinse with 
one warm wash (120°) and two cold washes. You are 
now ready for the dyeing process. There are many ways 
in which this may be carried out, but perhaps the simplest 
A cer- 
tain percentage of acid, determined by the depth of shade, 
and Glauber’s salt, are added at 100° to 120° F., and 
allowed to circulate for 5 The proper amount of 
dyestuff is then added before the steam is turned on, then 
brought slowly to the boil. Half an hour to 45 minutes is 
usually slow enough. Unless it is absolutely necessary to 
boil your stock, don’t do it, for your colors will be no 
faster, nor will you help the stock any. Most of the cir- 
culating raw stock machines will give you the best results 
at 180° to 190° F. So why boil and weaken the stock? 
After dyeing for 15 min. add a percentage of acid, then 
again at 30 min.: 15 min. more and sample. 


of all, and the most commonly used, is as follows: 


min. 


This is 
where the dyer hopes for the best. Is it on shade or off? 
If it is, all well and good. That is, if you are dyeing with 
acid or milling colors. Usually a good rinse for 5 mins, Is 
sufficient to cool the stock ready for coming out. Isn't 
dyeing simple? 

You are familiar with chrome dyeing and the methods 
of application. Bottom chrome, chromate or top chrome; 
the same methods are used as in your piece-dyeing or 
yarn dyeing, so I won't go into detail. 

While this method of dyeing may sound rather simple 
it is not as simple as appears on the face. In yarn or 
piece-dyeing one need not worry about carding. In raw 
stock dyeing the dyer has this added worry to see to it 


that the stock is in good condition for carding. A raw 


stock dyer must be very careful not to over-chrome his 
stock: for if this happens it will make the stock brittle 
and make a weak, dead yarn. On the other hand, not 
enough chrome will leave the dyestuff undeveloped and 
trouble will crop up in the wet finishing of the goods. 
Another point is that materials that are stock-dyed must 
be dyed with dyestuffs that will withstand fulling and 
washing as well as light. With the dyestuffs on the mar- 
ket today, one need have little worry on this problem, if 
he will but make tests of his own and draw his conclu- 
sions from the tests as to the merit of the dyestuft. 

In the. handling of raw stock wool one must use the 
utmost care. In machines such as the Franklin, Hussong, 
Obermaier or any other type of dye kettle that is of a 
circulating type, one’s worries are comparatively small: 
for with the stock stationary, and liquid forced through it, 
there is little chance of felting. Stock in other types of 
machines is itself passing through the liquid and is more 
apt to felt, especially if the speed of the machine ts too 
great. This fault is lessened to a great degree if the ma 
chine is run very, very slowly. | have found trom experi- 
ence, however, that one may obtain a more even dye_ng 
from a rotary type machine than from a circulating type 
I expect some disagreement on this point, but nevertheless 
those were my findings. Then, too, some stocks have low 
felting qualities. Low grade wools of a kempie nature, 
wools with little serations, will come out far more even 
and in as good condition from a rotary dyeing machine as 
from a circulating machine. This, however, does not hold 
true with easy felting wools, as the constant rolling in the 
rotary machine will felt it and mat it together unless a 
great deal of care is taken. 

| should like to call your attention to some of the pit- 
falls.a raw stock dyer may get into unless he uses extreme 
care. I have already mentioned the care that should be 
used in the scouring of the stock before dyeing, and | 
repeat that unless you have clean stock to begin with vou 
are sure of disastrous times ahead. The next step is to 
see to it that your acid and salt are evenly distributed 
before putting in your dyestuff. Give the acid and salt 
plenty of time to be partly absorbed by the stock itsell: 
this will help to keep your batch even. Let the dye liquor 
circulate for a short time before turning on the steam 
This, too, will help you to get more even work. In some 
cases it may pay you to use ammonium acetate instead 
of acid. After the stock is dyed there remains the drying 
process. 


down your packing costs. 


FULTON WATERPROOF 
dirt, weather and sprinkler damage. 


Atlanta 
New York 


New Orleans 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Use FULTON BIAS SEWED TUBING 


It’s the economical way to coverall ROLL GOODS, cutting 
FULTON QUALITY BURLAP—gquick service from conveni-. 
ently located stocks and at competitive prices. 


COV ERS—protect 


Write today for prices 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Dallas 


against rain, 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
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This must be done with the utmost care. See to it that 
the temperature of your dryer does not exceed 170° F. 
and you will have no trouble with your stock in the later 
processes. Too many times, in a hurry, we raise the heat 
of our dryer and make the stock crisp and brittle. A 
stock that is left a little moist will cause no end of trou- 
ble. The point is to give to the carder the best stock you 
can possibly turn out. After all, we are part of an organi- 
zation to turn out the best product possible. There are 
troubles enough for the dyer that do not belong to him, 
rightfully at least, without making more trouble for him- 
self. If you want an interesting job, get a position in a 
plant where raw stock dyeing is done. See what beautiful 
fabrics can be made, how the designer blends one color 
with another. A blanket mill will best illustrate this 
point. There are hundreds of patterns and nearly as 
many shades in them. The spectrum has nothing on a 
blanket mill for color. There are so many uses to which 
raw stock dyes can be put that I don’t think the limit 
will ever be reached. Take the beautiful overcoats that 
are a mixed shade. This can only be accomplished by 
blending before carding. You can make twists, but it 
takes a real mix of dyed raw stock to give you an even 
blend in the finished fabric. Take for instance the beau- 
tiful plaid back overcoatings that were so popular a few 
seasons ago and the Chinchilla or Whitney finish; this 
mix just meets one’s eye. And then the beautiful plaids 
with the nice snappy colors on the back illustrate the 
wonders of raw stock dyeing. There,are really many ways 
of making a fabric attractive with the different blends of 
dyed raw stock that could not be done any other way. 
You see how one may ramble on and on and the first 
thing you know the subject is lost-——‘The Dyeing of Raw 
Wool,” not the finished fabric is my topic. Getting back 
to the job of dyeing raw stock, my experience has been to 
know your stock is half the battle of the dyeing, for 
formulae can change from one lot to another. It is almost 
unbelievable how you may get the desired shade on a 
certain blend, then through just a minor change in the 
blend of stock the shade will become entirely different, 
almost unrecognizable. As I stated in the beginning, 
some wools will absorb the color very rapidly while others 
will resist the color. Those that do absorb, really absorb. 
| have seen a case where I had to triple the formula on a 
certain type of wool as against another in order to get the 
same shade. This, of course, works both ways. So where 
there is a wool blender constantly changing blends, watch 
him, for your own sake. 

This would hardly be a lecture without some defense 
for the poor stock dyer. As regards shady filling, it is not 
always the fault of the dyehouse. Tight or loose filling. 
improper blending after dyeing, soft and hard ends from 
card, tight or loose warp in the loom—all may contribute 
to this fault. As regards a hard, brittle finish it is not 
always caused by overchromed or overdyed wool but 
may be alkali in the goods from soaps overdried after 
finishing. There are many faults laid at the door of the 
dyehouse, whether it be raw stock, yarn or piece dyeing, 
which are not the fault of the dyer at all but some from 
some other department. Yet the dyer must assume the 
responsibility of these faults unless he can prove other- 
wise. At the court of law a man is innocent until found 
guilty; not so with the dyer, he is guilty no matter what. 
until he proves himself innocent. 
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Modernizing by MAINTENANCE 


When you are considering repair 
expenditures, don’t forget that new 
rings: can boost your production tre- 
mendously, particularly on ply yarns 
and wool spinning. Our exclusive Eadie 
styles, with their superior lubrication, 
often permit gains of 25° and more; 
and frequently fit existing rails without 
change. For COMPLETE ring service, 
cansult DIAMOND FINISH. 

Ply Yarns from 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS head to foot 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CoO. 
Makers of Ipinning and Twister R ings 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greervilie, S. C. Tel. 2824 


Economy 
Speed 
Efficiency 


CARD GRINDERS 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. * Greenville, S. C. 
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S. C. Mill Men Discuss Carding, Spinning, 
Weaving 


(Continued from Page 18) 


tried changing the trumpets on the cards to get more 
sliver in the can, not using the spring? 


Mr. Lockman: You mean the diameter of the hole in 
the trumpet ? 


Mr. B.: Yes. 


Mr. Simmons: You hear the question. Has anybody 
tried that? 


Mr. Stutts: I asked that same question at the last 
meeting, and one of the men reported that he had tried it, 
and that it wore the trumpets and he could not keep a 
consistent diameter of the trumpets. For a short while 
that is entirely feasible. You can decrease the diameter 
of your sliver by decreasing the diameter of the trumpets: 
how long it would work I do not know. 


E. H. Atkwms, Overseer Carding, Alice Mfg. Co., Eas- 
ley: We have tried it for about five months and have not 
seen any difference in our breaking strength at all. Prac- 
tically the only change I have seen in our mill at all, to 
my surprise, is that our card sliver headed up a little bit 
on the frame. That is the only change I have seen, and | 
have watched it pretty closely. Our breaking strength is 
practically the same as before. We are short on drawing, 
and it helps out considerably. 


Mr. Simmons: How much increase did you get in your 
can? 

Mr. Atkins: 1 would say fifteen minutes to the doff. 
We were running about fifty-five minutes and picked up 
about fifteen minutes. That is a big help. I believe a 
reasonable amount is all right, but you have to be reason- 
able. 


Mr.C.: 1 tried the spring and was very much impress- 
ed with it. It helps out very much from the labor stand- 
point. One carder told me he thought he had more varia- 
tion since putting on the springs. 

I also have four of those tubes, that I just got last 
week, and we have not been able to get any benefit from 
them, probably due to our not knowing how to put them 
in. The tube might be all right if I just knew how to put 
it In. 

Mr. Simmons: That is the tube to go in the coiler 
tube? 


Mr.C.: Yes, sir. I like the spring very much. 


Mr. Simmons: Is that tube designed to be used in con- 
junction with the springs? 


Mr. C.: No. sir. 
Mr. Simmons: 1s it supposed to be used by itself? 
Mr.C.: Yes, sir. That would be too much. 


(To be continued ) 


Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament 
(Continued from Page 27) 


Lowder defeated irvine J hooves and (“has Turple de- 
feated P. Bullard. 6 and 


FOURTH FLIGHT—Ty C. Bass defeated A. R. Lark, 1 up; 


(;e@0 W Mallory defeated Bill Caldwell Sand 7 ms MeGinty 
defeated L. P. Reid. 3 and 2: F. 8S. Stein defeated Don Jonas, 1] 
up. 
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FIFTH FLIGHT—R. G. Spratt, Jr., defeated W. 8S. Johnstons 
5 and 4: Joe Green defeated Henry Constable, 2 and 1; Harry G 
Gursake defeated Reid Tull. 7 and 6: KE. W. Best, Jt defeated 
YY. M. Rhodes, 5 and 4 

SIXTH FLIGHT—Henry Gaede defeated W. CC. Cobl 
Tom Lanier defeated J. H. Orr, 8 and 6; ©. L. Robinso 
Joe McKenna >and 4: J .M Abernathy won fron 


8 and Z; 
n defeated 
Royce kad 

SEVENTH FLIGHT—Ralph Jones, D. M. Culp, John E,. Fox 
and Larry Taylor drew byes 


MILL MEN—SECOND ROUND 
Saturday Afternoon, June 7th 
CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Caril Jordan defeated Alex Brooks 
» and 3: Gordon Paves defeated Chas. Kap »and 3 
FIRST FLIGHT F. Bumeardner defeated L. Holshou 
ser, 1 up, 19 holes; J. C. Williams defeated Frank Carter, 2 and 
l. 
SECOND FLIGHT—Felix Fink defeated his brother, W ke 
Fink. 3 and 1 Reid Collins won from Cecil Miller by default 
THIRD FLIGHT—W. M. Cooper defeated Vernon Reece, 5 and 


i: Wilbert Wood defeated Robt. Broome 2 up 

FOURTH FLIGHT—Jay Rotan defeated W. C. Epps, 5 and 
LLibert Lineberger defeated H liar? and 

FIFTH FLIGHT everett Isenberg defeated Ansell Bridwell 
and 1: Ton 


Smotherman won fro! Reuben Gibson bv default 

SIXTH FLIGHT—Frank Foard defeated Hert Holland, 7 and 
Jim Rotan defeated Ge Waterh ‘and |! 

SEVENTH FLIGHT—J. A. Baker defeated Louis Floyd, 1 up 
Lonnie Price defeated Rav Carter. 4 and 

KIGHTH FLIGHT—Norman Bentley defeated \W Layton 


and Wilson defeated John Shumatsé and 

NINTH FLIGHT—Wm. Hinson defeated M. N. Hall, 3 and 
Allen Craig defeated <. D. Barnhardt, 1 up 

TENTH FLIGHT Durwood ¢ stner defeated Leroy Foard 
and Hioward Hughes defeated M. Black, 3 and 

ELEVENTH FLIGHT Gault defeated Grady Cobh, 6 


TWELFTH FLIGH' John Neely defeated Ralph Danner, 4 

and 3: Ed Kal r.. defeated Ted Morgat i; and 
THIRTEENTH FLIGHT—Clyvde Newton defeated Ted Sech 

ler, and Jake ry cle ated \\ (arte! | WT 
FOURTEENTH FLIGHT—Stephen H. Gibson defeated Cc. F 


Martin, 3 and 2: A. M. Fairly. Jr... defeated J. B. Jameson, 2 
ind |] 

FIFTEENTH FLIGHT—W. M. Lentz defeated Hovle Thomas 
l up; Fritz Seifart defeated Paul Eby, 7 and ¢ 

SIXTEENTH FLIGHT—C. H. Gosnell defeated Bollie Brewer 
l up, 19 holes; Clarence Osborne defeated Leroy Newton, 5 and 
{ 


SEVENTEENTH .FLIGHT—Edgar J. Powell defeated M. O 
Pivier, 1 up; Steve davis defeated Arthur Sells, 1 up, 20 holes 


SALESMEN—SECOND ROUND 
CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT Storn defeated (“has 
Kells and | Laxton defeated Cliff Myers, 6 and 
FIRST FLIGHT Bill Terrell defeated W \ Kliuttz | up 
GGuy Williams defeated Ed Reid, 4 and 2 
SECOND FLIGHT—D. R. Green defeated Shirley Taylor, 1 


up Stevenson defeated Stewart i}) 

THIRD FLIGHT—R. L. Winston defeated Nick Loughlin. 
and 2; Lowder defeated Chas. Turpi: and | 

FOURTH FLIGHT—Tvy C. Bass defeated Geo. W Mallory, 
and F. S. Stein defeated Nietaint up 

FIFTH FLIGHT—Joe Green defeated R. G. Spratt, Jr... 6 and 

tiarry G. Gurske defeated E. W Hest. J1 » and 4 

SIA TH FLIGHT—Tom Lanier defeated Henry Gaede. 4 and 3 
LL. Robinson defeated J. M \bernathys 2 

SEVENTH FLIGHT—D. M. Culp won from Ralph Jones by 
default; Larry Taylor defeated John E. Fox. 3 and 2 

MILL MEN FINALS 
Sunday, June 8th 

Note All winners received silver All runners-up had choice 
of rain jacket or set of covers for club heads 

CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Carl Jordat of the Reck Hill 
Printine & Finishing defeated. by 3 and 2. Gordon waves 
of the Cloverdale Dye \W KS, High Point, N. C., 3 and] 


ol 

FIRST FLIGHT—R. F. Bumgardner. of the National Weaving 
(o., Lowell, N. ©., defeated, by 1 up, J. C. Wil . 
hall Hosiery Mills. Mt. Holly 

SECOND FLIGHT—Reid Collins, of Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. 
(harilotte, N. C., defeated, by 1 up, Felix Fink, of Cannon Mills 
No. 6, Coneord, N. C 

THIRTY FLIGHT—W M. Cooper, Kendall Mills Paw Creek 
N. C.. defeated. by 3 and 2. J. Wilbert Wood. general manag 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins C'o (‘harlotte 

FOURTH: FLIGHT—Elbert (Lefty) Lineberger, of Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton N & defeated, by 5 and 4. Jav Rotan. of 
(‘ramerton Mills. Cramerton. N. C 

FIFTH FLIGHT—Everett Isenberg, of the Republic Cotton 
Millis, Great Falls Ss defeated and Ton Smother- 
man, of Groves Thread Co... Gastonia. N. C. 

SIX TH FLIGHT—Jim Ro 
N. C., defeated, by 1 up, F 
(‘ramerton, N. C 

SEVENTH FLIGHT—Lonnie Price, of Knit. Products Corp., 
Belmont N. C., defeated, 1 up IY holes, J It baker, of the 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C 

MKIGHTH FLIGHT—Norman BHentlev. of Hatch Full-Fashion 
ed Hosiery Co., defeated, by 1 up, EK. W. Wilsen, of Southern 


tan, of Cramerton Mills. Cramerton 
‘rank Ford, of the Cramerton Mills. 
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Rieachery & Print Works 

NINTH FLIGHT Allen (‘raig of 
(*harlotte N defeated 
land Park Mig. Co 


TENTH FLIGHT 


Tavlors, S. © 


Silk Hosiery Co., 


Hudson 
Wi Hinson. of High- 


up hol ay 
 Chartiotte, N 


Howard Hughes. of Larkwood Silk Hosiery 


(*harlotte N cle ated and Durwood (*ostne of 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works Taviors, SS. © 

ELEVENTH FLIGHT—Harry Isenberg, of Republic Cotton 
Mills. Great Falls, S. C., defeated, by 1 up Gault, 
of Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. © 

TWELFTH FLIGHT Md Kal Jt if Hall-Kale Mfg. 


Troutman, N. © 
“ery hed (;astonia 

THIRTEENTH FLIGHT—Clyde Newton, of Standard Hosiery 
Mills. Burlington, N. C., defeated, by 1 up, 19 hok Jake 
berg. of Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S&. © 

FOURTEENTH FLIGHT Republi 
(“ottor Niills (jrent defeated up \ NI 
ley, Jr., of Mills, Laurinburg, N. © 

FIFTEENTH FLIGHT —Fritz Seifart, president of the 
eon Silk Hosiery Charlotte, N. © defeated, by 1 up, 
holes. W. M. Lentz. president of the Crown Converting Co 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

SIXTEENTH FLIGHT—Clarence Osborne, of the Hus 
ery (*harliotte. ~ © defeated | ul ho 
Gosnell, of Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 5. © 

SEVENTEENTH FLIGHT—Stev: 
Fashioned Hosiery Co., Belmont, N. ¢ defeated. by 
Kdgar J. Powell. of the American Spinning Co., Greenville, 5. © 


defeated. by 
Yarn (Corp., 


{and John Neely, of Gastonia 


Isen- 


ison Silk 


SALESMEN FINALS 


of Arnold, 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Erwin 
> Ravard Storm. of W KF. Jack 


man & Co.. defeated, by 6 and 4 
Son 

PIRST FLIGHT—Guy Williams, of Foster Machin Co 
feated, by 4 and 2, Bi Terrell. of Terrell Machine Co 

SECOND FLIGHT—D. R. Gre vanza Color & Chemical 
Co.. defeated. by 3 and 1, C. O. Stevenson ,of Ciba ("oO Ine 

THIRD FLIGHT—R.,. lL on. of American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co.. defeated, by 2 and 1, 8S. R. Lowder, of Lincolnton 


FOURTH FLIGHT 
(hemical Corp. 
Supply 

FIFTH FLIGHT—J eral 
feated. by 2? and 1. Harry G. Gursk« oft 

Six TH FLIGHT—Tom Lanier. of Ediphone Co 
fjand 3. Cc. L. Robinson, of American Cyanan 

SEVENTH FLIGHT—D. M. Culp, of 
eller 


F. S. Stein, of American 
defeated. by 1 up. Ty CC. Bass, of 


(‘vanamiad & 
Textile Mill 


Gjreen. of Ge Dwestuff Corp ale 
Departure Mfg. Co 
feated 
id & Chemical (i 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Larry Tavilor. of the National Ring 


TEAM PRIZES 

The team prize was won by the National Weaving Co., 
of Lowell, N.C. In 1939 it was 
won by the American Yarn & Processing Co., and in. 1940 
by the Kendall Mills. 


with a low score of 305. 


The teams and their scores were as follows: 


National Weaving Co 
Rumeardner, G. W Rockett 
J. G. Morrow 


Hudson Silk 


lester Summey and 


Team No, 1] 310 


Hosiery Co 


frank Carter. Chas. Rape, Cecil Miller and Reid Collins 
American Yarn & Processing Co hal 
P. Bell, Ralph Gilbert, Marshall Davenport and Harold 
Thomas 
Cramerton Hills, Team No, 


Vernon Reese. Bert Holland, Elbert Lineberger and Leroy 


Reece 
Larkwood Silk Hosiery Co., Team No ] 
Alex Brooks. Puddin Broome Howard Hughes and Carl 
Hurley 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works 
ck. W. Wilson, W. C. Epps, M ‘ 
Pyron, Jr 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co 
Hi. Harris 
Kendall Mills 
(‘ooper, 
Brown 


Wilson and Herman 


Team No. 2 
Heath Brooks, L and D .Whit 


Waterhouse Louis Floyd and Kol t 


Cramerton Mills, ‘Team NO "44 
Mrank Ford. Everett Siper, Jim Rotan and Jay Rotan 
Republic Cotton Mills, Team. No. 1 247 
Weetih Hiopper \\ AY Hollis and Isen- 
berg 
Slater Ww Sons 248 
T. Roberts, W .H. Layton R. MeMakin and loots 
Wright 
Knit Products (‘orp 
Lonnie Price, Ralph Danner, Nie Lioyd and A, Metzger 
Hiudsen Silk Hosiery Co., Team No, 3 359 
Paul Carter. Ray Carter, J. R. Baker and Grady Cobb 


(*hadwick-Hoskins Co 


Rhymer. Weldon Rogers. M. W. Carter and Wilbert 
Wood 
Republie Cotton Mills, Team No. 2 363 
Jas. Hall. S. H. Gibson. R. H. Gibson and Algon lIvester 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Mills, Team No, 4 371 
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11 Smith. Fritz Seifart, Allen Craig and Ted Morgan 
Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Tean NO. 2 384 


Robt. Heldman,. T. J. Hunter, Steve Davis and Norman 
ntley 
Irtunean Mills 


Alton Hendrix, P. © 
‘ rosnell 
Larkwood Silk Hosier 
Thurman Hammer 
Brooks Frazier 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Team No. 5 300 
Clarence Osborne. Paul Eby, Val Wilhelm 
Scott. 
Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiers 
7.. A. Ross, W. M 
Frederl k 


Gault. J. W. Coleman and CC. H 


Millis, Team NO 278% 
McHaffeyv. C. L. Barnhardt and 


Leste! 


and 


Milis 
Blalock, M. © 


Team No. } a0] 
Pivier and <. W 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Team No. 6 0 
Hovle Thomas, Sam Troll, Fred Crocker and Taft Garris 
Highland Park Mfe. Co 105 


W. Church. M. L. Brackett, L. H. Pope_and Earl Pri 


DONATED PRIZES 

Six of the handsome pieces of silver awarded as prizes 
were donated by the following firms and individuals: 

Falls L .Thomason, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


F. F. Hubach, Rayon Division, E. I. Du 
Nemours & Co. 


B. S. Roy & Son Co, 
Edward G. Connor, Foster Machine Co. 
W. H. Brinkley, E. F. Houghton & Co. 


L. E. Taylor, National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pont de 


All other prizes were given by the Clark Publishing Co. 

National Weaving Co. team received a replica of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association cup and 
their name will be engraved on the permanent trophy. 

Carl Jordan, of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., was awarded the replica of the TexTILE BULLETIN 
and SOUTHERN KNITTER cup and his name will be en- 
graved on the permanent trophy. 


Textile Wages Up June 30 


Washington, D. C.—A minimum wage increase of 5 
cents an hour for 300,000 textile workers, the largest sin- 
gle group to receive raises under the Wage-Hour Law, has 
been announced by Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Wage-Hour 
Administrator. 

Effective June 30th, a minimum of 37! cents an hour 
must be paid in the industry. This will raise the pay of 
the lowest scale workers from $13 to $15 for a 40-hour 
week, Since October, 1939, the minimum wage has been 
32% cets. 

Fleming said the new wage order would contain no pro- 
visions restricting deductions for purchases in company- 
owned homes, but that a Wage-Hour representative would 
conduct hearings in various textile centers with a view to 
possible amendment of the order in this respect. 

Manufacturers have opposed regulation of pay deduc- 
tions for such purposes, while labor spokesmen have de- 
manded that the practice of deductions be abolished. 

Officials said the following groups of workers would re- 
ceive pay increases: 

207,000. 

Textile products (sheets, pillow cases, etc.) 
47,000. 

5 000. 


Cotton workers 


Silk and rayon 
Cordage and twine 
Jute textiles—1,500. 
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TIME STUDY MAN 


Experienced in point ystem and 
piece work Wage incentive installa- 


ition miiddl Soutn Selection to 


nde at early date 
Address “Time Study Man,” 
Textile Bulletin. 
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WANTED 

Mechanic with some electrical and j 
| steam experience fur’ Textile Plant 

i in Bastern North Carolina. Stat 


qualifications in writing, aiso sal 


Apply “Box A-17,”" 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WAS nad tricti ~ 
th iti it 

tine ne fix 
mead re in 

lettet \ddres Mox 


mk ar? il ADerie! 
G it (‘an inage ip High 
na ‘ graduat hele 
Efficient lextil 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic; 
years’ experience as sare Thor- 


Ooughiy tamiliar with steam or electric 


drive; machine shop work, repairing. 
upkeep, installation of mill machinery 
and power plant equipment. Address 
M. c/o Textile Bulletin 


AARGKE PRIZE-WINNING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, Silver Wedding White, 
(jolden Glow Yellow Hinson Lavender, 
Martha Marie Pink, Bronze, Cream, Va- 
riegated. 25 plants, $1.35: 60, $2.65. All 
colors, button and daisy type: 20 plants, 
$1.00 Red Verbena, 45c doz.: Red Spi- 
der Lilies, 50c doz.: Blue Violet 20c 
doz.: Chasta Daisies, 30c doz: fine Yard 
Fern, 20ce doz Silver Floral Garden. Rt 
5, Cuthbert, Ga. 


~ 


WANTEID as Oversee or 


i} i wisting ind \\ nd 
ne 11 gd reterences 


Rayon Machinery 
Sold To Mexicans 


Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass.., 
has completed negotiations for the 
sale of the machinery and entire 
equipment used by it for the produc- 
tion of viscose process rayon, it was 
made known. This equipment, which 
has been shut down for the past two 
years, has been bought by Mexican 
interests for the first rayon yarn 
plant to be located in Mexico. 
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American Rubber Industry Uses 10% Of All 
Cotton 


During the period from May 16th-24th, 150,000 retail 
stores throughout the nation displayed posters, dress 
their windows and heap their counters with attractive 
new cotton products in observance of the eleventh annual 
observance of National Cotton Week. 

Included among these thousands of storesywhich will be 
supporting the event will be the retail outlets of the rub- 
ber industry, according to Charles K. Everett, director of 
merchandising of the Cotton-Textile Institute, co-spon- 
sors of Cotton Week with the National Cotton Council. 

Manufacturers are actively co-operating and extending 
recognition to the event in their network radio broadcasts, 
newspaper advertisements and in special merchandising 
offers during this period, says this official of the Institute. 

“Surprising as this may seem to some,’ said Mr. Ever- 
ett, “this development is both logical and natural. In 
1940, the American rubber industry used 870,000 bales of 
cotton; a little more than 10 per cent of total domesti 
consumption. Thus, every week is a big Cotton Week in 
the rubber industry.” 

Referring to a recent survey of cotton consumption by 
the rubber industry, Mr. Everett pointed out that the 
greatest volume use of cotton by the rubber manufactur- 
ers was in the tire-making division of the industry. Ac- 
cording to the Institute, 356,000,000 pounds, or 712,000 
bales, were consumed. This was used in the fabrication 
of improved cotton tire fabric which mainly account for 
the strength and long life of modern rubber tires. 

The manufacture of mechanical rubber goods used up 
$9,000,000 pounds, going into power and conveyor belts, 
fan belts, garden, hydaulic, oil, air and other types of 
hose, rubber mats and sundry articles. : 

During recent years, the once popular canvas-topped, 
rubber-soled ‘“‘sneaker’’ has evolved into cleverly designed 
and attractively styled sports and play shoes. In attain- 
ing a pea kof popularity in 1940, they together with rub- 
bers, gaiters and work boots, accounted for the use of 
13,000,000 pounds, or 26,000 bales of raw cotton, the 
Institute figures show. 

Large quantities of cotton fabric, amounting to 39,000.- 
000 pounds of raw’ cotton, were rubberized and used as 
automobile top material, tire covers, hospital sheets, rain- 
wear and weather-protecting materials. 


All-Glass Tape Introduced 


Fibre glass adhesive tape, with a pressure-sensitive 
coating, has been developed by the Industrial Tape Corp.., 
of New Brunswick, N. J., using woven glass textile back- 
ing as developed in recent years by the glass companies 
and finding increasing uses in many industries. Devising 
a suitable adhesive coating and a method of applying it 
has presented a problem heretofore, it is declared. and re- 
search was instituted by Industrial Tape Corp. at the re- 
quest of a group anxious to use glass fibre, in the form of 
a pressure-sensitive tape, as pipe insulation in various in- 
dustrial helds. The tape is made in rolls in the full width 
of 40 inches and then cut into desired widths, as paper- 
backed and cloth-backed tapes are cut. It is cut by the 
consumer and applied as other adhesive tape. Manutfac- 
turers Record, 
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The Function of a Testing Laboratory in a 
Textile Mill 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Twice a week all widths of all styles from the looms come 
to the laboratory in the grey for a check for width, 
weight, sley, pick, breaks and size content. After every 
loom change the resulting loom product is checked before 
the loom is released for production. On blends weekly) 
checks are run on fiber content. Finished goods are 
checked and with the growth of informative labeling the 
laboratory work ties in closely with the data given on the 
merchandise. 


Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 
(Continued from Page 20) 


lor some financial assistance from the State; and, again, 
the representatives who determine our appropriations, on 
which we must base our policy and program, are your 
representatives. Just as the school is your school, belong- 
ing to the taxpayers of North Carolina, so the legislators 
are your representatives, and they listen to the folks back 
home. 

Money spent in research is an investment. I need only 
cite you to the research done by the leading corporations 
of America to prove that fact. They believe in research. 
lf a large corporation believes in research and finds it nec- 
essary, then small concerns should also have the benefit 
of research. Many concerns in North Carolina, however, 
are not in position or do not care to go into the held of 
research. In that case it is up to the State to go into the 
research problem in North Carolina, and this is the place 
lor doing it. The General Assembly of 1941 was very fair 
to the institutiton; we had a nice increase in our appro- 
priations all the way around. More emphasis was laid on 
agriculture by that body than by any other legislature in 
North Carolina in fifty years. That is, people who are in 
position to know believe that this last legislature did more 
for the benefit of agriculture than any other since the 
opening of this institution. The legislators went thor- 
oughly into that matter, and the reason they did so was 
that the agricultural interests back home asked that it be 
done. There was a strong group in the legislature inter- 
ested in agriculture and in agricultural education and 
agricultural extension. We did not secure any permanent 
improvements except for some self-liquidating projects. 
We should like to extend our efforts in the field of textile 
research and have a man in charge of that who would go 
out in the field and find out what your problems are, and 
we should then be in position to help you more than we 
can at the present time. 

We are always glad to have meetings of this kind here 
at the college, because we regard them as educational 
meetings. It 1s today just as much the duty of a State 
institution to conduct an adult-education program as to 
conduct the education of the youth who comes to stay 
with us for four years. We have expanded the number of 
institutes held on the campus here and should like to do 
more in that field. 

I mention these things, Mr. Chairman, to show you 
that it is not our doing or our desire that we are a little 
short in textile research and in men to carry out such a 
program. We go just as far as our financial limitations 
and physical resources permit. 
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We are happy to have you here and hope you will con- 
tinue to meet with us each year. ( Applause.) 


Chairman: Dean Nelson, | wonder if you would not 
like to say a few words to us. 


Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, State Col- 
As Colonel Harrel- 
son mentioned, gentlemen, we have various institutes 
meeting with us, and one to be held next month will be of 
particular interest to you. Beginning on May 5th and 
continuing through May 9th we shall have a Rayon Insti- 
tute in our school. There will be speakers from various 
lhe first one will be Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, 
of New York, who will speak on “Recent Developments 
in Synthetic Fibers and Fabrics.” 


lege of Agriculture and Engineering: 


sections 


I suppose he probably 
knows more about synthetic fibers than any other man in 
this country. We shall have speakers all through that 
week, Monday through Friday, each morning at 9 o'clock 
and each afternoon at 2. We shall be very glad to have 
with us any of you who can possibly come 

| should like to say, on behalf of our Textile School 
faculty, that we are very glad to have you with us this 
morning and are always delighted when you come. 


Mr. Gilliam: Let’s go back to the textile show. What 
new developments or improvements in carding did you see 
there? 


Mr. B.: 1 was down there for a couple of days, and I 
thought they had a very nice show. I don’t see how any 
person can go down there and spend less than two days 
and tind out what is going on. 


Mr. Gilliam: 1 think you are right about that. 


Mr. B.: One thing I noticed particularly in the card- 
ing was the system of removing the top flats on the card 
and putting a system of stripping rolls on there similar to 
those on wool cards. They used that for running mixtures 
Of rayon and cotton or wool and cotton. 


Mr, Gilliam: 1 think it was wool and rayon, wasn’t it? 


Mr. B.; At any rate, they recommended it for several 
mixtures but were running only one mixture at that time. 

Mr. Gilliam: What was that mixture? Wasn't it 30 
per cent wool and 70 per cent rayon? 


Mr. B.: 1 do not remember exactly about those per- 
centages, because, as I say, they recommended it for dif- 
ferent mixtures and they probably ran different mixtures 
on different days. At any rate, you could see the cotton 
going through there, and it looked as if the wind had hold 
of a bunch of feathers or something like that, because it 
was certainly fluttering around. Rayon runs all right on 
regular cards, so far as I know; I know I have run it 
satistactorily, but you do not get any cleaning. That is 
the only thing I see to it. 


Mr. Guliam; Was that card made for that particular 
job, for wool and rayon, or could it be used for cotton? 


Mr. B: It could be used for cotton and for waste, but 
| see no particular reason for using it for cotton or waste, 
because it does not do any cleaning. The top flats are 
removed, and everybody knows the top flats do the clean- 


Ing. 
Mr, Gilliam: Everything goes on through, then? 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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x New 
Textile Laboratory 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


TueEse are photographs of the interior of the 
modern, efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products 
Sales Company has established at Greenville, S. C., for 
testing and experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out any 


WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, $.C. «+ Greensboro, N.C. + Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
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Bahnson Co. in New and Expanded Plant 


The Bahnson Co. recently began its twenty-sixth year 
of business in a new and expanded plant. 

Since its early beginning as a manufacturer of a simple 
centrifugal humidifier which was used in the textile indus- 
try for humidification, The Bahnson Co. has grown to a 
sizeable organization which manufacturés many types of 
industrial air conditioning equipment in its various de- 
partments. 

This company is said to have one of the best equipped 
machine shops in the Carolinas. Numerous presses in- 
cluding one 100,000-pound double action press for stamp- 
ing out the heaviest parts of the equipment together with 
modern turret lathes and die-making equipment, provide 
the machine shop of large capacity which is occasionally 


used to serve the textile mills with items that cannot be 
readily manufactured in their own machine shops 

All of the sheet metal work employed with Bahnson 
equipment is manufactured in the sheet metal depart- 
ment. The Bahnson Humiduct is said to enjoy the repu- 
tation of being one of the most high grade and durable 
pieces of air conditioning equipment on the market. The 
distribution duct of this equipment is customarily made 
of copper. | 

The Research Department of The Bahnson Co. re- 
cently placed on the market the new Anniversary Humi- 
duct, which is said to be providing new economies in tex- 
tile air conditioning. Aside from the economy of opera- 
tion, the new Humiduct provides a flexibility which en- 
ables it to be closely tailor-made to each requirement. At 
the same time in the event of expansion, Humiduct equip- 
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ment can be added to and redesigned to meet a new set 
of circumstances. This modern unit of textile air condi- 
tioning is combined with heating and various types of air 
filters to form a complete air conditioning system. 

The Bahnson Co. now installs not only the Humiduct, 
but also dry duct ventilation known as the Air-Vitalizer. 
a window type of air conditioning and humidifying sys- 
tem known as the Humivent, central station equipment. 
atomizer equipment and testing laboratories. 


Estimate Cotton Crop At 12,566,000 Pounds 


Washington, D. In revising estimates of acreage 
vield and production of the 1940 cotton crop, the Crop 
Reporting Board estimated the area in cultivation in the 
United States on July 1, 1940, to have been 24,871,000 
acres, the area harvested 23,861,000 acres, and the aver- 
age yield of lint cotton 252.5 pounds per harvested acre. 
The production of 12,566,000 bales in 1940 is about 749.- 
00 bales, or 6.3 per cent more than in 1939 but 7.2 per 
cent below averagé production in the period 1939-1938. 
Kxcept for the year 1937, the United States average cot- 
ton yield for 1940 was the highest on record. 

The acreage harvested in 1940 was approximately two- 
tenths of 1 per cent larger than the harvested acreage in 
1939 and about 28 per cent smaller than the average har- 
vested acreage for the 10-year period 1929-1938. 

The revised estimates of planted and harvested acreages 
lor the United States are about 1 per cent below the pre- 
liminary estimates made last December. The acreage esti- 
mates are in substantial agreement with the acreages 
measured by the agricultural administration. The yield 
per acre as estimated is about the same as the December 
estimate. 

Forecasts of cotton production made by the board for 
the first of each month during the 1940 season, and com- 
August, 11,- 
429,000 bales, 9.0 per cent below final production: Sep- 
October 
November, 12,847.- 
12,686.000 


parisons with final production are as follows: 


tember. 12.772.000 bales. 
2.741.001 


000 bales, 2.2 per cent 


1.6 per cent above: 
) bales, 1.4 per cent above: 
above; December, 
bales, 1.0 per cent above final production. 

The torecasts during the season are necessarily based 
upon indications at the time the reports are prepared, and 
upon the assumption that weather conditions after that 
The 1940 crop started off 
very late and continued late during the entire season. 


time will be about average. 


During August the influences affecting growth were un- 
usually favorable and, as a result, the condition of the 
crop improved more during August than in any year of 
record. In the area from Georgia to Texas, however, se- 
rious losses were caused by an unusually early freeze 
which occurred during the middle of November. 

The final estimates of cotton production by States rep- 
resents the total ginnings reported by the Bureau of the 
Census with allowance for interstate movement of seed 
cotton for ginning. The report of that bureau published 
on May 21st placed the final ginnings for the 1940 crop 
at 12,564,640 equivalent 500-pound bales. 
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The Function of a Testing Laboratory in a 
(Continued from Page 45) 

Mr. B.: Yes, sir 

Mr. Gilliam: Mr. D 

Mr. D.: Yes, sir 

Mr. 


ybservations? 


Mr. D.: Mr. think that the 
appealed to me more than anything else was the flexibility 


, did you go to the Exposition? 


Would you care to say a little about your 


(Chairman. | thing that 


that I noticed in the spinning. 


Double Roll Traverse Grinder 


Mr. J.: 1 was interested in that double roll traverse 
grinder, which overlaps five inches on the cylinder, It is 
a double roll should 
like to know if anyone here is using that particular type 
of grinder 


and goes across and comes back. |! 


Mr. Giliam: 
It seems to be something new. Mr. lI. 


Does anyone have that? (No response.) 


I don't have that. but | have seen a 
for top flats. 


(Chairman Miley: 


Mr. Gilliam: ‘Fhat was something new to you, wasn t 
it, Mr. I? 

Mr.J/.: 1 had read about it but had not seen it betore. 

Mr. Gdliam: What were the claims tor it? 

Mr.J.: That you get twice the amount of grinding on 


your cylinder, 
Mr. Gilliam: it grinds the card more qui k Ty F 
Mr.J.: Yes. sir 
Mr. Gilliam: 
a shorter time? 
Yes. sir. 
Mr. F.: I saw that roller and was very much impressed 
by it. I feel that with the 
forward. 


And so keeps the card out of production 


that is right. 


two traverses going back and 


overlapping one another, there might be some 


reason for not grinding a straight line. 1 do not believe it 
is possible to grind a straight line from one end of the 
lf it does 


roller 


. I should like very much 


to have it. The single would do the same amount 


of grinding on the doffer that this double roller would do 


| number of grindings by having this double 


leneth of time. In other 


would get the 


on the cylinder in the same 


words, the outer teeth in each one same 
ro ler on the 
cylinder. I should like to know it idea 
about whether this thing grinds straight across. 

Miley: Mr. F, 
do you get more grinding there? 


Mr F.: 


center. 


anyone has any 


(‘hatirman where this grinder overlaps, 
The overlap is three-quarters of an inch In the 
That is what makes me skeptical of that. 

Mr. Miley: In other 
the point where it overlaps. 

Mr. F.: They say that they had three inches overlap 
at first and found that would not -work. They claim that 
all right, but | 


words, you get more grinding at 


with three-quarters of an inch it will be 
am still doubtful about it. 


Mr. M.: 


I saw that thing and was very much impress- 
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ed with it. I should like to have one of them. 


Mr. Gillram: What would be your opinion as to that 
grinding in the center? 


Mr. M.: I think those two rollers there would give the 
same amount of grinding as you get on the doffer with a 
single roller. 


Mr. Giliam: What about Mr. F’s suggestion that you 
might get too much erinding there in the center? 


Mr. M.- 1 don't think you would. I don't believe there 
is enough there: | don't believe it would leave a hollow 
place. 


Mr. F.: 1 might say this; I talked to a man down 
there, and he says that if there were not this overlap 
there it would leave a high place, and if it overlaps too 
much you would grind out a hollow place. Another thing: 
you probably could grind the card once or twice with this 
roller and, if it does have a tendency to throw the card 
out .001 or .002 or .003 inch, you could use the regular 
traverse grinder on there to straivhten it up. I think it ts 
a wonderful thing if it works. 


Mr. A.: Something was said about using this grinder 
on the top flats. That is a mistake. -They do not recom- 
mend it for that. There is a type of grinder for the flats 
that another company makes. 

Mr. Gilliam: Not the old solid grinder ? 


Mr. A.: No, not the drum grinder. 


Mr. Miley: Is that a grinder especially designed for 
the top flats, Mr. A? 


Mr. A.: Yes, sir. We have one of them, and it does 
very good work. I believe it sharpens the flats better than 
anything else I have ever seen. It is so constructed that 
it works much faster than the traverse grinder. 

Mr. Gilliam: That flat, I suppose, has a device that 
brings it up against it? 


Mr. A.: Yes, it turns the face of it just as in the reg- 
ular grinding. 


Mr. Gilliam: Does anyone want to ask any questions 
about that? If not, let’s go on to the drawing and roving. 
Mr. B, will you give us your observations on the roving 
and drawing down there? 


Double Sliver Drawing 


Mr. B.: 1 donot know whether I can explain it or not, 
but they had a drawing frame down there putting two 
ends in one can. I| believe they had eight ends up at the 
back, coming through, and there was a knife at the front 
where that split that web. 

Mr. Gilliam: How far from the trumpet was that knife? 

A Member: About five inches. 

Mr. B.: 1 don’t remember exactly how many inches it 
was, but at any rate it split that web and divided it into 
two parts. 


Mr. Gilliam: It went into two trumpets? 


Mr. B.: Yes, sir, two trumpets, and those two ends 
were coiled in the same can. To keep from twisting the 
two together, instead of the can’s revolving it was sitting 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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A Good Thing 


to 
Remember 


That forty years of Experience enables us 
to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 
that cannot be duplicated in the 
Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 


Cotton Mil Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


FURNACE LINING 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat or¢ 


S This is what we mean 
hen we tell Ser: 


have eat 


How can we help you? Write for FREE sampk 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N.C. 
Tel 247 


0 


> 


24 Textile Graduates At Georgia Tech 


Commencement exercises at the Georgia School of 
lechnology were held on June 8 and 9, 1941. 

The commencement sermon was preached by Dr. Hy 
land Knight, pastor, Second-Ponce de Leon 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

The graduating exercises took place in the Auditorium- 
\rmory on the morning of June 9th. Hon. James M. 
Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio, was the speaker on this occa- 


Baptist 


sion. Those to receive degrees in textile engineering are as 
follows: 

Morris Marion Bryan, Jr., Hugh Sydnor Burnes, Abe 
Young Carmical, Edgar Vernon, Carter, Jr., 
Puette Cochran, 


Robert 
Madison Filmore Cole, James Allen 
Corbitt, James Barron Curley, Righard Eyre Forrest, 
Herbert Kaufman Fuller, William Claude Gibson, Jr., 
David Downing Hamilton, Arthur Marvin Herron, Bryan 
Burdette Mitchell, Charles Mace Morris. Jack Daniel 
Motlow, Jr., John LaWall Nisbet, Charles Henderson 
Ponder, Benajah Leroy Rainey, Monroe Jerome Smith, 
Jr., James Frank Stovall, Jr., Robert Franklin Tillman 
John Gregory Whitaker, Meadow Seifert Williams, Jr. 

On honor day, May 2nd, two medals were presented to 
members of this class, as follows: 

David Downing Hamilton received the medal offered 
by the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers for 
the highest scholastic average through the first term 
senior year. 

Madison Filmore Cole received the medal offered by 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia to the 
student with a high scholastic average who shows a spe- 
Clal aptitude for textile work. 


Norris Medal Awarded To Ross 


The Norris Medal, which is awarded each year to the 
senior at Clemson College making the highest all-round 
record for his four years at Clemson, this year was pre- 
sented to DeWitt Javan Ross, of West Columbia, S. C. 
Mr: Ross majored in textile engineering and has accepted 
a position with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. In addi- 
tion to making an outstanding scholastic record, he took 
part in many student activities and was Cadet Colonel 
during his senior year. This medal was presented to Mr. 
Ross by President R. F. Poole at the graduating exercises 
on Monday evening, June 2nd. 


Atlanta Prison Plant Goes on Two Shifts 


Atlanta, Ga.—Inmates of the Atlanta Federal Peniten- 
tiary will now work two eight-hour shifts a day in the 
prison spinning mill as their contribution to the national 
preparedness effort. 

Speaking to more than 1,000 industrial workers assem- 
bled in the prison’s open air stadium, Warden Joseph 
Sanford was applauded by the prisoners when he asked 
their co-operationo “as Americans” in doubling the insti- 
tution’s output for the armed forces. 

The warden explained that increases in pay would be 
granted and that the working schedules would be so ar- 
ranged that none of the men need sacrifice his school. 
library or recreational periods as a result of the additional 
shift in the spinning mill. 
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Classified Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Stafford Looms 


Worthy of 


Inspection, Shutth (Change. In 


Good Condition. Splendid Looms 


USED ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and 
G. E. VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 


1% H:P.. 550 V.. 3 Ph., 60 12300 
Also. & Rheostats: Sets of 
Magnet Switches, Starters and Limit 
Switches, 

Address *“Motors.” 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
With experience selling to mills in 
} the South Familiarity with Cards 
and Carding necessary per- 
} manent opportunity for hard work- 
ing man 
Address “X. Y. Z., 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED i 
(‘ard Grinders. Must be thoroughly 
experienced and capable of getting 

out good quality work and maxi- i 


mum production. Good pay for the 


Address “‘Box 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


(‘ard Room Seconds Hands Must 
he thoroughly familiar with all card 


Address ‘‘Second Wand,”’ 
c‘o Textile Bulletin. 


" room processes, know how to han- j 
cle help and wet production iixcel- 


nishis Ha had five years’ 
experience as overseer of cloth room 
ind tet rs as wet tinisher. Employec 
at present as overseer but desire a 


rit 
ent emplovet \ddress Box A-2.”’ care 
Textile Bulletin 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE 


for Wide Sheeting. and 


FITZGERALD COTTON MILLS : 
Fitzgerald, Ga. | 


Phone 3-884] 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


25—40”" Stafford Looms. Worthy of 
Inspection. Equipped with 16 Har- 
ness Dobbies. Magazine tobbin 


(Change 


Opening for Assistant Night 
Superintendent 
(cotton ill lon ated North 


lina Must be a hustler for both } 


quality and quantity. 


Address reply 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


COMBER FIXER WANTED 


for Tunstall Combers. Good pay for 
competent man. 


Address “Tunstall,” 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 

Conductors 

Conveyor Pipe and Separators 

’ Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. | 
1108 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. 

Phone 2-2195 


| PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 

Men ltike ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
and do not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing; experienced on plain or fancy and 
designing 45 years of age: 12 years 
experience as overseer. Best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘“‘C. J. W.,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTINS 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS 


Specialized Repairer of 
Stee! Rolls, Spindies and Fiyers 
Box 474 Phone 1114 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


| EATON G BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 

1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Paul 8. Eaton | 

Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office i 


WANTED 

Position as superintendent or card- | 

er or spinner. 18 years on last job } 
Satisfactory references 


c/o Textile Bulletin 


Address “Experience” 


overseer of cloth 
om; 30 years’ experienc: Am above 
draft age and strictly sober. References 
furnished on request Address 
enced. c/o Textile Bulletin 


WAN TED—Position as 
ne 


WAN TED—Position as roller coverer and 


belt man; 25 years’ experience (Can 
furnish the best of reterences: also 
start work at once, Address Roller 
Coverer,’’ c/o Textile Bulletin 


PRACTICAL MILL MAN wants position 
aS overseer carding shift foreman, or 
second hand. Experienced: can furnish 

Addres: “Foreman c/o 

Textile Bulletin 


reterences 


WANTED—Place as fixer in spinning 


room; 10 years’ experience: sober, and 
long experience on present job Want 
to make change. some erAX perience ais 
overseer and overhauling best of ref- 


erences 


Bulletin 


Address ‘“Fixer,”’ c/o Textile 
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Development of the Rayon Industry From the 
Viewpoint of the Practical Mill Man 


(Continued from Page 15) 


ently ridiculous figure of a few hundredths of a cent 
per yard, yet if we consider an alert organization, 
which is able through good management and efficient 
manutacturing methods, or by the installation of 
more modern machinery to save 1/100 of a cent 
here and there, it may gradually reach the enormous 
hgure of a quarter of a cent a yard. It does not take a 
yreat amount of figuring to calculate that on a production 
of a million yards weekly, the saving ! 


fa quarter of a 
cent per yard is an appreciable item, amounting to more 
than $2,500 per week, of approximately $125,000 vearly. 
Neither is it an easy task to accomplish such a reduction 
as ‘4c per yard because the cost of each individual oper- 
ation 1s so low today that a saving of 5 or 10° means 
only the smallest fraction of a cent because the basic cost 
has already been brought“down to such a marked degree 
Many cloths which ten years ago were woven on non- 
automatic looms at 6 to 7c per yard for weavers wages, 
have come down under the automatic multiple loom high 
efficiency systems to less than ‘2c per yard and again | 
repeat it is with less effort on the part of the emplovees 
and with a weekly wage in excess of that which prevailed 
ten years ago. It is a matter of common record that fab- 
rics which ten years ago sold in the raw at 35c are selling 
today at less than 20 and other dress fabrics which I have 
in mind which sold as recently as only four vears ago at 
33c and 34c are now selling at 24c and 25c. 

One might thing that with such reductions in cost 
of manufacturing that we were pretty lax ten or even five 
years ago if there was such a leeway to bring down costs 
but such is an erroneous idea. We cannot be too far 
ahead of the times. Manufacturers with their backs to 
the wall were forced to develop new ‘ideas, new methods, 
new machinery, short cuts, better yarns, in order to meet 
the ever-decreasing competitive prices. Success today is 


built as I said before upon cost, production, and volume: 
volume is of course part of “cost because when we men- 


tion the word “cost,” it automatically covers “volume” 


because without volume we could not decrease cost. Scien- 


tific management is vital to success. No longer is there 


any guesswork in calculating the cost of a fabric. Esti- 
mates and calculations of course have to be made but 
departmental budgets have to be checked weekly to see 
that the department lives within its budget and executes 
itis Maximum production with minimum cost. In the old 
days we were not so conscious of these elements as we are 
today. Customers are very critical of our product. No 
two synthetic yarns trom different sources of supply have 
the exact same physical characteristics, and the selection 
of proper types of yarns for each type of fabric is a study 
requiring much research and experience Facts have been 
established within the last few years under scientific re- 
search that show that every yarn has to be soaked and 
treated according to its own peculiar physical character- 
istics. Formulas have to be revised for each different type 
of yarn according to its physical properties. luster, fila- 
ment count, etc, 

Once the proper chemical formulas are established 
to fit each particular yarn to attain a proper pebble, 
hand and appearance, organization and training of he!p 
become an important part of successful operation. Tem- 
peratures in soaking, methods of handling the yarn when 
putting it in the extractor, time element of extracting, wet 
and dry bulb temperatures in drying, time element be 
tween Operations, mill humidity, not only have to be 
studied and results ascertained but with these operations 
going on hourly, daily, and weekly, the personnel must be 
so trained that these human elements are maintained uni- 
formly to insure a flow of even and perfect merchandise 
to the customer. Methods in soaking, drying, time ele- 
ments, temperatures, humidity, speeds, tensions, size of 
spools, warping, winding, and a hundred other factors, all 
have a bearing on the physical properties of the yarn and 
retlect themselves in the finished fabrics; during all proc- 


One large mill com- 


pletely equipped with the 
MASTER CLEARER report- 
ed a saving of $275 per month 
in leather roller aprons and cots 
alone, p/ws a decided improve- 
ment in breaking strength and 


uniformity of yarn. duction.. 


FR WILL 
DETAILS 


ORD 
4A OnE FRAME TRIAL FOR 
COnvincE YOU-~ WRITE 
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nd it Works as it Saves 


At Long Last... rue masTER CLEARER 
rating a revolutionary design in a clearer board for Whitin 
long draft spinning. After two years of exhaustive tests the 
MASTER CLEARER has proven its ability to radically reduce 


THE NEW PATENTED V-ANGLE CLEARER BOARD FOR WHITIN LONG-DRAFT SPINNING 


incorpo- 


break-outs, work stoppages and waste, thereby increasing pro- 


. Savings that will pay for its installation within a year. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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esses of manufacturing, and between all operations there 
is of course constant testing and checking as the produc- 
tion passes through its various stages, to make. sure there 
is the desired uniformity and perfection, then finally 
when all this is accomplished in an effort to reach a proper 
degree of perfection, we make the final inspection of the 
woven cloth. One would think that an 80-yard piece of 
goods was almost a a living thing, the way it is inspected 
before it leaves the premises for dyeing. Its pedigree is 
taken and listed, every inperfection numbering more than 
25 different types is carefully listed on the stub, each ts 
scientifically calculated by a point system and the piece 
is penalized for every single defect no matter how small, 
and notation is made of where they are and how they will 
look in the finished fabric and if the total imperfection 
points against the piece exceed a given number, the piece 
is unqualifiedly laid aside and shipped as a second. If a 
piece is returned by a customer, the piece number is 
referred to and the record is taken out for comparison. 
The piece is returned to the plant for inspection, it is gone 
over and discussed in an effort to eliminate any further 
recurrence of returns. Goods are spot checked and re- 
inspected by a special department to be sure that the 
original standards of grading are being maintained. While 
cost is fundamental to the success of a plant, perfection 
is just as important and is the dilemma and bugbear of 
every mill man. Every cloth presents a new problem so 
you can see the battle to successfully operate at a com- 
petitive cost and establish, and maintain a satisfactory 
reputation for perfection is the ever-present problem of 
the cloth manufacturer. All the above is possible only 
through co-ordination and understanding of our mutual 
preblems between yarn manufacturer, machinery manu- 
facturer and cloth manufacturer. Rayon fabrics are now 
the volume style of the day. We have lived down the 
prejudice of the old days when our product was known as 
“wood silk” or “artificial silk.” We have enabled the 
dress manufacturer to place the finished garment in the 
hands of the retailer at prices within the reach of all. We 
have changed the feminine idea of buying. Our grand- 
mothers would buy, if times were prosperous, a dress or 
two a year—the consumptiton of dress goods was not 
great in the old days because dress fabrics were so ex- 
pensive, it involved expensive manufacturing methods and 
complicated skein dyeing and weighting problems. We 
have seen our ladies of today reach the stage where they 
must have a new dress every little while to keep abreast 
of the latest ever changing fashions. The unit volume of 
dress sales has probably increased a hundred fold in the 
last 20 years. The dresses of today are so well styled and 
made of such beautiful fabrics that the feminine taste 
cannot resist. We have seen rayon become popular in 
underwear, slips, dresses and many other outlets that 
were unknown a few years ago. We have seen it adopted 
for evening wear as well—not to speak of the many uses 
in the men’s wear field who in recent years have adopted 
the synthetic fabrics and blends for both inner and outer 
wear, until we have reached that point today where the 
volume both of yarn and woven fabrics has reached stag- 
gering proportions. 


Acetate 


All the foregoing remarks and history have pertained 
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FOR RAYON 


CARTER STEEL TWISTER 
TRAVELERS meet those rigid 
standards of uniformity and quality 
demanded in the production of the 


best rayon and cotton yarns. 


Their micrometer accuracy and absolute 
uniformity of weight, temper and shape 
are the result of painstaking workman- 
ship on new, precision machinery...a job 
being done in the heart of the South by 


men who know textiles best. 


Call in a CARTER specialist... backed 
by an organization prepared to furnish 
dependable service; his knowledge and 
experience will help you solve any trav- 


eler problems. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C 


Eastern Representative, including 


Canada: 

Cc. E. Herrick Mellor, Bromley & Co.., 

44 Franklin St Leicester, England 
Providence, R. I 


TRAVELERS 


FOR COTTON 


European Representative: 


Ltd 


CARTER 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 
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DDLE FRAMES 
HEDDLES « 


SHUTTLES sHUTTIE PFOPIE 
: 


HAND CARDS + STRIPPER CARDS 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 810 Woodside Greenville, . 
Tel. Greenville 105. Southern Wises: 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Price advances have been made in some 
coarse yarn gray cloths. Spot 38-inch 60x48s print 
cloths have moved up to 73¢c as compared with sales into 
late months at down to 7c. For spots of 100x60s_broad- 
cloth 114%4c was paid as of June 14th and most of the 
previous low range of prices were withdrawn, so that the 
market was actually higher as a result. There have been 
similar revisions in the narrow sheeting section, the easier 
side to price ranges being dropped, thereby raising the 
general list fractionally on most styles. 

Most of what buyers are seeking is for spot, early and 
nearby months. Their attempts to find sought for yard- 
age have been repeatedly unsuccessful, mills reporting a 
too heavily sold condition. There has been a fair volume 
of business recently for sheetings. Buyers who came in 
for convertibles of all kinds, from drills, sateens, twills 
to other: goods, found offerings relatively scarce. For 
spots and nearby deliveries they repeatedly paid more 
than was necessary earlier. 

In the combed goods section further price advances 
were made. Some of theSe were sharper than those made 
before. It was reported that those who specialize in lawns 
were called to Washington recently where they were in 
conference with War Department officials. The visits 
were for the purpose of learning what production and 
how soon it could be diverted to making up the cloth for 
the changed construction of powder bags. It was ascer- 
tained that the quantities to be produced are sufficient to 
take up the production of a good sized combed yarn cloth 
mill. In the long run the quantity is expected to repre- 
sent nothing of a size to threaten regular users of their 
regular supplies. 

Price advances have been made in a number of quarters 
on finished staple cotton goods. Most of these were frac- 
tional increases, sometimes representing adjustments to 
competitive levels and otherwise mioves over what has 
been asked so far. The direction of the price movement is 
higher, to all appearances, buyers conclude. Since they 
hardly expect reductions on a market increasingly tight 
for deliveries the only alternative is to anticipate firmer 
values. There are buyers who have sought to cover at the 
advances, just to be certain of being provided with goods 
into the early fall months. Occasionally mills have felt 
encouraged to sell a litthe more distantly, where so far 
they have not put out definite offerings beyond Septem- 
ber. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
5 
Selling Agents 
= 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Spinners are still much concerned with 
the ceiling placed on combed yarns by the OPACS. They 
feel that in addition to not taking into consideration the 
various recent increases in costs with which the mills are 
faced the ceiling does not allow sufficiently for possible 
fluctuations in raw cotton prices. 

All types of supplies, including raw cotton, are likely to 
continue to rise in price, according. to every estimate, and 
the increase to the 37.5 cent minimum on June 30th will 
certainly mean a considerable increase in labor cost. Pos- 
sible results of this increased cost with the fixed ceiling on 
sales of yarns may be the reduction of third shift and 
overtime production and the fixing of running schedules 
on most efficient time. 

In actual trading in the local cotton yarn market, ply 
carded weaving yarns now seem to have settled down to 
a basis of 43 cents for 30s/2 ordinary grade. In some 
quarters though, ordinary yarn is still being nominally 
held for 45 cents and better quality (plush grade) at up 
to 47 cents. 

Single skeins and warps are quoted by some at the 
same prices as two-ply, and single weaving yarns are re- 
ported held by suppliers. for higher prices than 
OPACS permits for single combed. Some of the better 
known mills making extra quality carded knitting yarns 
have booked orders lately at lower prices than are nom- 
inally being quoted for ordinary carded single skeins and 
warps. 


Some 


This. condition is thought to be caused partly by 
OPACS fixing a maximum range for one group of sale 
varn and leaving other groups to conform automatically. 
On the other hand, some buyers point out that the mer- 
cerizers promptly conformed their quotations to the 
OPACS range for combed counts, though they were under 
no compulsion to do so. Some observers here have gotten 
the impression that there may be interests in the industry 
that count on OPACS eventually having to place ceilings 
all along the line and that, meanwhile, are content to 
stand aside and see what happens. 

In some quarters, the rise in cotton and the prospective 
higher wage basis in the cotton industry are cited as jus- 
tifying sale yarn rates even above those prevailing prior 
to the OPACS ceiling for combed yarn. But others point 
out that these higher costs were amply discounted during 
the yarn price advance a month ago. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


Reworking Steel Rollers for Drawing, 
Flyer & Spinning Frames 


————— Also Spindles & Flyers ———— 


Phones 516 and 517 a P. O. Box 835 
GREENVILLE. SOUTH CAROLINA 
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It is the plan that sets the pageumaE s 
tion and production. It coordinates of 
action and materials that buildings mqyWaige 
in record time, that machines may be erected 
to begin their tasks at a hum that rises rap- 


idly to the high rhythm of capacity output. 


This organization of Engineers contributes 
forty years of experience to their plans for the 
millions of dollars of industrial and defense 
construction, the supervision of which has 


been entrusted to them. 


This experience is available to you in this 
period when Time is being calipered for 


production. 


J. E. SIRRINE 
Company 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS - PLANS AND DESIGNS - POWER 


LOCATION STUDIES - WATER SUPPLY AND TREATMENT 
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Development of the Rayon Industry From the 
Viewpoint of the Practical Mill Man 


(Continued from Page 53) 


principally to rayon but let us just for a moment give a 
brief history of the acetate varns in use today. As many 
of you no doubt know, acetate did not come into use until 
after the close of World War No. 1, or less than 25 years 
ago. It was originally made in England as a solution for 
aeroplane wings and when the war was over experiments 
were carried on to try to spin the solution into a yarn. 
from the start the yarn looked to have great possibilities 
although much experimentation remained to be done. 
The product was difficult to size and slash and even more 
difficult to dye and it took several years of disappoint- 
ments and research until dvestufis were developed that 
would give a full range of colors. However, in terms of 
vears, the progress made with the acetate yarn was fast 


and furious. During the first four or five vears of its. ex- 
istence the development was rapid and it was quickly 
accepted by the trade and more quickly brought to a 
Stage of commercial perfection than rayon, even though 
it required pioneering in the method of manufacture of 
the thread itself, as well as the development of the chem- 
istry of dyeing, the manufacture of suitable dvestuffs and 
the necessary problems which the manufacturer of the 
cloth had to quickly solve in order to properly weave it 
into a fabric, We should remember that while rayon is a 
hbre developed during the last 30 years, acetate was per- 
fected and came into popularity approximately 12 years 
later. While the production of acetate is not vet as great 
in pounds as it is in rayon, it has made terrific gains in 
usage and popularity on account of its physical character- 
istics. Many popular fabrics have been created because 
when combined with rayon it offers great possibilities of 
cross dyeing as well as in solid colors fabrics where it 


When It’s 
STANLEY 


Mexico Turns To Japan 


anese firm. 


For Rayon Imports 


Mexico City.——Muinister of Nation- 
al Economy Javier Gaxiola reported 
recently that Mexico was unable to 
obtain rayon in the United States or 
Italy because of war conditions and 
therefore was negotiating with a Jap- 


Steel 
Strapped! 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Steel Strapping Division - New Britain, Conn. 


He said an adequate supply was 
being sought to prevent paralyzing 
the nation’s textile industry. 

United States defense preparations, 
he said, prevented rayon exports. Ja- 
pan also has been.found reluctant to 
guarantee any large shipments. 


Find Lancashire Mills 
Now Have More Spindles 


Manchester, Eng.—Notwithstand- 
ing Lancashire's expensive efforts to 
purchase and scrap redundant spin- 
dles, ““Lancashire Textile Industry,” 
the annual handbook published by 
John Worrall of Oldham, surprisingly 
shows an increase for the current 
year. Today there are 38,259,788 
spindles, compared to 38,073,868 
spindles last year. Thirteen mill 
towns, including Manchester, Sal- 
ford and Middletown show an aggre- 
gate increase of 389,277 spindles. 
Nine towns, including Bolton, show 
an aggregate decrease of 167,357 

In 1936 when the scheme for scrap- 
ping redundant spindles began the 
total of Lancashire spindles was 44,- 
634,357. 

There has been a similar increase 
in the number of looms during the 
past vear. The total now is 446,683, 
compared to 441,065 last year. 
Twenty years ago Lancashire had 
about 79,000 looms. 
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gives the wanted luster, hand, and appearance. Its use 


further extended the range of synthetic fabrics because it 


opened up new horizons when combined with rayon or 


used alone in solid acetate fabrics. Some of the most 
popular fabrics of the day are composed completely of 
this acetate yarn while still other volume numbers are 


made by: twisting acetate and rayon together in a loose 


combination thereby gaining an effect that could not have 
been obtained otherwise. 


Virginia Amends Viscose Authority 


| 


Corporation Commission of | 
to the American Vis- | 


Roanoke. Va The 


Virginia has issued an 


State 
amendment 
a Delaware 


COse Corp concef&rn., 


in Virginia, maximum authorized capital 
stock million dollars to $53,194,000. The 
poration Trust Co., 120 tiled the 


at Richmond 


reduc ing its 
trom 100 (‘or- 


Broadway, 


Burlington Mills Nets $1,517,707 in Six Months 
To March 29 


Burlington Mills Corp. reports net profit, after estimat- 


ed excess profits tax. of $1.517.707 for the six months 


March 29th. The 


ended amount is equal to $2.20 per 


authorized to do business | 


amendment | 


share on 659.216 shares of common stock after dividend 


requirements on the $2.75 series of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. 

No com} 
pany reporting instead for the six months ended June 30, 
194) 


visions for 


rable statement was issued last year, 
), during which period it earned $1,277,708 after pro- 
Federal and State 


for estimated taxes. That was equal to $ 


taxes and icluding reserve 


> 


O5 per share on 
624.757 shares ot common sto k 


Ready for Renewed Campaign for Cotton Bag 
Containers 


Memphis, Tenn.—Inaugurating a new campaign for in 
use of cotton bags, the National Cotton Council 
(Cotton Institute that 


shortly the to all newspapers in the United 


( reased 


and the Textile have announced 
will release 
States and its territorial possessions a third series of the 
household hints, “Saving Money With Cotton 

The National Cotton Council said that the 


newspaper campaign would be to create 


Bags. 

aim of the 
1 greater consum- 
er demand for goods packaged in cotton bags. Such staple 


items as flour. salt. feeds and fertilizer were 


particularly. 


Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 
(Continued irom Page JO) 
In that way it 


two together. so 
hack of the 


on a solid plate, and the plate oscillated. 
put it in the can without twisting the 
when it comes out it 
slubber all right. 
Mr. Gilliam: 
and tloor spac er 
Mr. B.: 
would 


will come out at the 


| suppose the intention was to save cans 


So tar as I can see that is the only thing you 


gain by a saving In cans and space. You 
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IDENTIFICATION 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


TINTINOL involves the contro! of three essential factors 


in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 


TINTINOL 


Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *& It imparts tenacity similar 
to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


re the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . .. no drying . . . no heating... no harsh 
; stock or curled fibres. %& TINTINOL is shipped in light 
= steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. %& Base Oil (SS) 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white 

Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
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Extra Good Machinery 
For Sale 


We are modernizing our Two Mills and will 
have for sale during the next few months, 
quite a lot of extra good machinery. Draw- 
ing, Slubbers, Intermediates, Fine Roving 
Frames, Spinning, Spooling, and Warping; all 
in extra good condition. The Whitin Spin- 
ning we are replacing is an exceptionally 
good buy for anyone in a position to use it. 
This was put in new about 1925 and is practi- 
‘ally as good as new. It is 244” gauge. We 
have lots of motors and other equipment that 
must be moved. If interested get in touch 
with us. 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Inc. 


Rockingham, North Carolina 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything” 


Lith and Chestnut Streets 


400 

Outside 

Rooms 
each 


with bath 


* 


and 
circulating ice 
water 


(Convenient to R. R. 


- 
=" a 


and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor |, Hendricks 
Manager 
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would have to creel oftener. 


Mr. Gilliam: Wouldn't you have more pieting, because 
you creel more? 


Mr. B.: You would still have the same number. 
Mr. Gilliam: You would creel oftener? 


Mr. B.: Yes, sir—that is to say, you would on the fin- 
isher drawing. Of course, the breaker drawing is just like 
the regular drawing. 


Mr. Royal: What about the sliver weights on that? 
Do you remember the weight of the two slivers, Mr. H? 
Mr. B.: 1 don’t remember about that. 


Mr: Gilliam: It would have to be the equivalent of 
what is going in the slubber. 


Mr. B.: Of course, as I said, there are eight ends up and 
they have four going into one. Normally we have six, so 
we eliminate two ends of doubling there for evenness. 
Whether it evens up or not I do not know. I don’t know 
whether they recommend it for metallic rolls or not; I 
cannot say about that. 


Mr. H.: 1 talked with the machine builder about that 
thing. The best I can figure why they brought that out is 
what Mr. B started to say about the metallic rolls. It 
would not do so much for us, because we run seven ends 
up on the back and six on the front, to get the weight. 
He did argue that it would not take as many cans and 
that it would take up less room, but, as was just said, you 
have to creel twice as often. 


Mr. Gilliam: On your breaker drawing you would 
have to have a much heavier sliver in order to get the 
required weight? 


Mr. L.: 1 was over in Mr. E’s and Mr. D’s card room 
some time ago and saw some great long tails out of the 
cans. I did not understand it and at first thought some- 
body just failed to put them in there. Pretty soon I saw 
they were all that way and saw there was some reason 
for it; the tails were to piece on and so to have the pieces. 
I thought it was a fine idea and went and tried it. Well, 
we did not have sense enough to do it, and the boys did 
not like it, so we quit it for a while. Our roving is 
pretty heavy; we make 63-grain roving, and that is 
pretty heavy. I should not want this drawing frame in 
our mill, 


Mr, Gilliam: Mr. D, will you explain those tails on 
your cans? 


Mr. D.: We operate that can on the same principle 
you would a magazine creel; we splice on to the can and 
never stop. 

Mr. Giltam: I expect we had better go on to the next 
subject, which is spinning and winding. Mr. N, did you 
go to the show? 


Mr.N.: Yes. sir. 


Mr. Gilliam: I wonder if you could give us some of 
your observations on the spinning that you saw there. 

Mr. N.: I did not see any great improvement in spin- 
ning. I did see a ball-bearing top roll that I would like to 
have, but other than that I did not see any particular 
improvement. 


Mr. Gilliam: You think it was the same thing we have 
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been having for the last few years? 


Mr. N.: 


impressed me. | 


Yes, sir. As to winding, | saw a winder that 
saw the conventional winder, winding 
rayon and cotton and everything on there and did not see 
any advantage in it at all, but on the circulating winder | 


did. I liked that winder pretty well. 
Mr. Gilliam: 
the fact that so many ends ran by the operator. 


Mr. N.: Well, a few ends do run by the operator. But 
you can change your gears and change the speed of the 


| have heard a good many comments on 


winder to fit the operator, or speed the operator to fit the 
winder. You would have to do one or the other. | saw 
that girl there, and everybody was talking to her and not 
bothering her. They have made an improvement. I ex- 
perimented with one of those winders for about a year 
several years ago, and this one is quite an improvement. 


We had to use two girls on that: we had one at each end. 

Mr. Gilliam: 1 was talking to one man that had some 
of these circulating winders, and he said he had in mind 
putting a spare hand on there to catch those ends. 

Mr. N.: If it were I, I would cut the work down and 
let the girl operate it. 

Mr. Royal: 
chine depend upon the set-up of the plant? In 


Don't the advantages of a particular ma- 
other 
words, wouldn't a plant running 10s to 40s need a dif- 
ferent winder from one making only 40s? And wouldnt 
the range of colors affect it, also? 

Mr. Gilliam: Well, ordinary fellows like Mr. D and 
myself, just running ordinary yarns, do not know much 
about colors. 

Mr. A, what did you think about that winder? 


Mr, A.: 
conventional winder they had a piece of wax that seemed 
to take some of the tension off. It had some kind of liquid 
in it, too. They had several attachments on that conven- 
tional winder. 


I did not pay much attention to it. On the 


Mr. O.: 
able time looking at the circulating winder. 
any particular improvements they have made in the last 
few years. We have five of them, with eight people work- 
ing on the five, and they had three people working on 
one. I think they had especially prepared yarn down 
there. They did not have super draft. Their machines 
were new and looked pretty, but I don’t think they were 
any better than ours would be if we stopped off long 


| was down at Greenville and spent consider- 
I did not see 


enough to clean up. 
Will you tell us now, Mr. D, what you think about the 
winding and spooling that you saw at the Exposition? 


Mr. D.: We fellows who are on conventional draft 
have had a lot of trouble in the last few years. The cotton 
has changed, you know. You fellows with long draft do 
not have sb much trouble, but we have to set out rolls this 
week and then change next week. This machine down 
there was so flexible it appealed to me a good deal, be- 
cause it was all nice, smooth yarn. I wondered if it could 
be possible to take a machine Jike that in the mill, under 
the working conditions there, and spin as good yarn as it 
was spinning there. That is, if you had 40 or 50 of those 


machines. 
Mr. Gilliam: 
other fellow? 


Mr. D.: Yes. sir. We have had a great deal of trouble. 
We have averaged setting our rolls once a month. 


And if you had .to sell the yarn to some 


Mr. Gilliam: 1 have had some experience with that, 


LOO. 


Mr. D.: We may set the machine and have it all right 
for the cotton we have, but 30 days later we have to set it 


again. 
Mr. Gilliam: How do you tell about that? 
Mr. D.: Well, it makes cockled yarn, 


Mr. Gilliam: You cannot sell that, can you? 


MILL STARC 


‘THE WEAVERS FRIEND’ 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


YAK 


V4 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
! Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are | 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile ) 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 

We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. |! 


| 145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. 
Greenville, S. C. ! 


Lia 


: C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
and Spindle Co. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method-of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


C.A. Auffmordt & bo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


PARR AVENUE 
NEW CITY 


Mr. D.: No, sir, nobody seems to want it. We make 
quite a bit of it, too, before we get those rolls set right. 
The flexibility of that machine appealed to me. It was 
using 144” cut rayon and 1-3/16° cotton and making 
nice, smooth yarn. It made me wish I had some long- 
draft machinery. 


Mr. Gilliam: Would anybody else like to say anything 
about the spinning and winding at the show? Mr. A? 


Mr. A.: 1 noticed two different makes of spinning 
lrames, long draft. One of them, the type with two 
aprons, had a larger roHer in this apron, and they claimed 
it gave more even pull, so as to eliminate what he called 
the temporary dwelling, and eliminate the cockled yarn. 
The other frame, that had the one apron, that formerly 
had a small roller in it, has discarded that smaller roller 
and now has one that looked to me to be 2%” around: 
and I think they make the same claim for that. 


Mr. Giliam: Is there anything else on spinning, wind- 
ing, or warping? If not, I am going to let Mr. Miley take 
over the discussion now, because he has had more experi- 
ence in weaving. 


Mr. Muley: The only trouble with my taking over is 
that I did not go to the show. Did anyone see any im- 
provements there in slashing, first ? 


Mr. P.: 1 saw stainless steel vats there and stainless 
steel boxes. I could not see any advantage, except that it 
is just a new vat. It looked as if it might help in keeping 
the side of the vat clean and keep the size from sticking 
to it. The shafts in the rolls were regular steel, just as in 
the brass rolls. I think one thing would still give trouble 
the caustic or acid that eats the shaft through the stuf- 
fing box; I did not see any improvement on that. The 
thing that impressed me most about the box was that it 
was So pretty. 

Chairman Miley: Don’t you think stainless steel would 
probably last longer? Or do you? Has anyone any idea 
on that? Of course, it is harder; it would not wear as 
badly. 


Mr. C.: Let me ask somebody that went down to 
Greenville if they were showing this year the same thing 
they had there last year at the show, which was a roll 
that was supposed to regulate the moisture content. Is 
there one of those at any of the mills represented here 
this morning? Is anybody actually using that moisture 
control ? 


Chairman: You mean to regulate the moisture in the 
slasher? 


Mr. O.: Yes, sir, we are using that. The fellow that 
sold us the compound came along and had a moisture- 
control device with him. He put it up. He said it slowed 
the slasher down so it would leave only 8 per cent of 
moisture in the yarn. 

Mr. Miley:. You did not test it yourself? 


Mr. O.: No, sir, they had the machine there; they 
brought it with them. 


Chairman Miley: Did you tollow it out to see if you 
found any improvement in the yarn? 


Mr. O.: No, sir. 


Chairman: Has anyone else had any experience with 
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that? (No response.) I might say there is something 
similar to that which we have tried on the Sanforizing 
machine. Ihe instrument did what they claimed for it; it 
did control the moisture content at the Sanforizing ma- 
chine. I see 
no reason why this would not do what they claim for it 
and control the moisture at the slasher. 


We were unable to use it for other reasons. 


That brings us to the weaving. Mr. H, what impressed 
you most? 


Mr. H.: 


( Laughter. ) 


| think it was that little loom they had there 

Draper had that high-speed loom. Of course, 
we are running \tacquards, and the jacquards determine 
our speed, and not the loom. There were some nice looms 
there, of different makes. They have a little bit 
speed, and they are a little finer machines. 


more 


(‘hairman: | heard someone say he could not ever get 
close enough to that little loom to see it. I also heard 
something said about running a loom over 200 picks a 


minute. 


Mr. Royal: There was a Model E loom there, rebuilt, 
that was running 204 picks a minute. 


We have Model E looms and run 
them at the speed they are supposed to run, and we have 
quite a bit of breakage. 

Mr. H.: Going back to the slasher, our machine carries 
a brass roll, and all the rest is stainless steel until you get 
to the dry ends. That is a high-speed slasher. 

Mr. Miley: 


Mr. H.: We run cotton on ours. We have one warp 
with 4,300 ends. We ran about 20 yards, I think, on the 
old conventional slasher. We put it on the new cylinder 
and ran 36 yards on the new. 


Chairman Miley: 


Is that for rayon? 


Chairman Miley: 
it any larger? 


Mr. H.: No, sir. 


Do you have a special size vat? Is 


Chairman: 1 was under the impression that with these 
high-speed slashers you have a special size vat, so that 
the varn’stays moist the same length of time, although it 
travels faster. Do you find yours satisfactory? 


Mr. H.: It does nice work. We have to be 
pretty careful about our warps, because when we make a 
warp that warp may be stored for six or eight months. 
We do excessive drying on our warps, because if we don't 
do that we may have mildew. 


Yes. sir. 


Chairman Miley: Going back to the Textile Exposi- 
tion, has anyone else any comment on that Model E 
loom? Well, what about general improvements on looms? 


Did you see any general improvements on looms? 


Mr. C.: Not speaking of the show, but from seeing the 
Draper circulars (Draper in particular because | happen 
to have Draper looms), the makers of looms are branch- 
ing out and giving us more different types of looms to fit 
our particular needs. In almost any line you are making 
vou can fine a loom that is more suitable for that partic- 
ular work than the loom made 15 years ago. If you made 
denim or made duck or made chambray 15 years ago you 
would probablv have used the same loom for any of those 
things. It was a little too light for duck and a little bit 
heavy for chambray, and the denim manufacturer just 
cussed it anyway. But today you can find a loom for 
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MANHATTAN ROLLS 
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your particular need. 


Mr. Royal: Another thing about the looms is that they 
are using a whole lot more steel in the looms now, and 
malleable iron rather than cast iron, and putting more 
weight in them and more strength. 


Chatrman: Can anyone tell us the features of the new 
let-off down there? That might be interesting. 
ls there anything else on the weaving? 


Mr. Rovatl: 


check straps. 


There were some new devices to eliminate 


Mr. Miley: Can you describe those? 
Mr. Roval: No, sir. I saw them, but I cannot describe 
them. 


Chairman: Did you see anything else at the show that 


might be of interest ? 


Mr. C.: At the last show (not this recent. one) there 
was a lot of lighting that impressed me 
cent lighting. 


the new fluores- 
| hear that at the last show there was even 
a newer type, and | should like to hear something about 
that. 


Mr. H.: lf Mr. C will come over to our plant we will 
show him some of that. 


Mr.C.: Do you have that throughout your plant? 

Mr. H.: No, sir, but we have some on the slashing and 
some in the office and some in other places. 

Mr. C.: Do you have a mixture of the two? 


Mr.H.: Yes, sir. We also have a color-matching lamp. 


Mr. Gilliam: What is the difference between the newer 
type of fluorescent and what we had before? 


Mr.C.: Well, they have eliminated the shadow. When 
you moved your finger you could see the shadow. Now 
they have eliminated that. They also have better tubes. 
The tubes used to burn out so rapidly, but now they last 
longer. 


Mr. Miley: We have a few fluorescent lights, especially 
on drawing-in frames, where they draw in colors. It is 
worth a whole lot there. Mr. C has some of that, too. I 
am interested in knowing whether anyone has a whole 
room or a department lighted in that way. 


Mr. H.: 


No, sir, we have not. 
(Chairman: Is there anything more about the show? If 


not, are there any questions anyone wants to ask? 


Mr. F.: 1 understand that there is some plant down in 
Georgia manufacturing loggerheads for the picker. It 
does have any tendency to stretch the lap, or, if it does, it 
stretches them all alike. Has anyone seen that? 

Chairman: Has anyone any information on that? It 
seems not, Mr. F. 

Mr. H.: 1 was interested in requilling and rewinding. 
All our filling is rewound at the plant. 


Are there any other questions? 


Chairman Miley: Your advantage is that you spin on 


a larger package and then rewind? 
Mr. H.: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: You spin on a combination wind? 


Mr. H.: 


Yes, sir. 
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Chairman: And then rewind ? 
Mr. H.: Yes. sir. 


Chairman Miley: Do you find that is a paying propo- 
sition ? 

Mr. H.: Yes, sir. We can slub that yarn on the winder, 
you see, and then do not have slubs in the weaving. A lot 
of our stuff is for tablecloths, you see, etc., and one slub in 
there will ruin it. Our filling bobbin weighs .98 ounce on 
the spinning frame and on the winder it weighs about 
1.45. 


Chairman: You get right around 50 per cent increase? 
Mr. H.: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: That would bring down your transfers? 
Mr. H.: Yes, sir, brings them away down. 


Chairman Miley: It also cuts down your battery fillers, 
doesn't it? 


Mr. H.: We do not have battery fillers. 


Mr. Miley: The same principle holds; it would cut the 
work on the weaving? 


Mr. H.: Yes. sir. We are using a number of different 
makes of machines. 


Chairman: Are there any other questions? If not, 1 
call now for the report of the nominating committee. 


Mr. Marley: Mr. Chairman, your committee makes 
the following recommendations: Mr. George Gilliam, 
Chairman; Mr. D. E. Long, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, 
for Vice-Chairman; Mr. V. E. McDowell, of the Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, Secretary; Mr. J. E. 
Shaw, of Roanoke Rapids, as member of the Executive 
Committee. 


Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Marley. Gentlemen, you 
have heard the recommendations of the nominating com- 
mittee. Are there any other nominations? 


Mr. Parks: Mr. Chairman, I move that we accept the 
recommendations of the nominating committee in toto. 

This motion received a second, on being put to vote, 
was carried. 


Mr. Miley: Before we adjourn, I should like to express 
to you my appreciation of the honor I have had of being 
Chairman of this Eastern Carolina group for the past 
year and also thank you for the co-operation that I have 
had from all of you, and particularly from the other offi- 
cers and from the executive committee. It is impossible 
to carry on this work and these discussions without a lot 
of co-operation, and I have certainly had it. I have had 
splendid support from the body as a whole and from the 
other officers, and I want you to know I appreciate it. 

I turn the meeting over now to Mr. Gilliam, our new 
chairman. 


Mr. Giliam: It goes without saying that I appreciate 
the honor you have shown me, and I shall do my best. 1 
shall continue to co-operate with Mr. Miley and with the 
executive committee, and I hope you will continue to sup- 
port our efforts. 

If there is nothing more to come up, we will now ad- 
journ. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned at 11:50 o'clock 
A, M. 
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Double Daty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 


ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
U 


Reg. U. S. P.O . S. Standard 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 


Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 
Rubber Wheels 


Barrett Lift-Trucks 
Portable Elevators 


Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
1409 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equip ment, parts and materials, and believe this guide wil prove 


ot real value to our subse ribers. 


ACME STEEL CO... 2888 Archer Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 608 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: Frank G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive, Char 
lotte. N. C.. Phone 8-8208: G. R. Rasley. 107 Manly St.. Greenville. 8. 
C. Phone 1610: William G. Polley. 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn... Phone Chattanooga %8-26385: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine 
St. New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans, La 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. John D. Hun 
ter. KE. H. Driver. Paul F. Haddock. A. W. Foley. Charlotte Office; E. J 
Adams. 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. 
Miendenhall St.. Greensboro. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont 
Ave.. Decatur. Ga.: K. BE. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte. N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


A(WERICAN VISCOSE CO... 850 Fifth New York Cit 
Office. Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N.C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK Industrial Dis Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster. Pa Sou. Office. 383 Norwood Place Greenville. S. C. J 
Ashley. Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 


Asst Sales Mer.. 903-904 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: 
W. Chester Cobb. Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull, Charlotte, N. C.. office; 
John H. Graham. Box 604, Greenville, S. C.; Harold I Buck. 1615 
12th St.. Columbus. Ga.: John R. Brown, Trussville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS... In (hariotte. N. { Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor 
wood Place. Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave. S.W Atlanta, Cra.: 
rexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co.. Dalias, Tex 


AUT FFMORDT & CO.., * Park Ave... New York City. 
BAHNSON CO... THE. Winston-Salem, N. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO.. Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C. 


BARRER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl). Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ¢ 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc... 10 High St.. Boston, Nias. 
Sou. Office. 1409 Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte. N. C. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River Mass. N. ( 
Act.. John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 344, Hillsboro, N. C Phone 127-8 


RECCO SALES CORP... Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
m. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


RORNE. SCRYMSER CO... 17 Battery Place. New York City. and &15 
W_ Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer H. i.. Siever. P. O. Box 
116g. harlotte. ~. Sales Reps W L hie 608 Palmetto st spar 
tanburg. S. C.: R.. ¢ Young. 1536 Stanford: Place. Charlotte, N. C.; 
John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, (ra 


BROWN CO rHE DAVID. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
Ralph Gossett and Wim. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga Relton Piow 
den: Dallas. Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co., In Gastonia. N. ¢ Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spat 
tanburg, ¢ Montgomery & Crawford 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. | 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. © 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5S. ©. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. 
Cochrane. Sales Mer... and J. E. McKenna, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Beat 
tie. Box 82. Greenville, S. C. 


CIBA CO.. Inc.. Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO.. Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.. Box 127, 
Phone 2-24°6. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Grady Gilbert, Box $42. 
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Phone 8192, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
‘81, Phone 822, Spartanburg. S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, 
LaGrange. Ga.: Gordon W Enloe Box 851. Gadsden, Alila.: 
Harold P. Goller. 900 Woodside Bide.. Tel. 8718. Greenville, 8S. ¢ 
Stocks carried. at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Consolidated Rrokerage Co... Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service Ware 
house. Atlanta. Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, S. 
C.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. ¢ 
COLF MFG. R. 1)... Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C.. John R. White. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 5s. J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Me Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bide Aflanta. Ga. C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales (Co.. 824-25 Southeastern Bide... Greensboro. N. C.. W. R 
Joyner, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.,. 
L.. H. Kelley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points 


Roston. Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bide... Greenville, S. Sou (gts M. Bradford Hodges, 161! 
Springs St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1336 East Morehead St.. 
Charlotte. 1) By ra Miller. W oodside Bide Greenville. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. 
Mass. Sou Reps : 


Worcester. 
(;reenville, S. ¢ 1000 Woodside Blidge. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 3336: Dallas, Tex... 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 794 Drexel Bldg.. J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, N. 
. 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John F 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.;: John H,. O'Neill, P. O. 


Box 720. Atlanta. Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO... Dayton. 0. Sou. Reps William L. 
Morgan. P. O. Box 846. Greenville. S. C.: J Cole. P. Box 
(;reenville, S. C Thomas W. Meighan. 1149 St. Charlies Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. ¢ rextile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc... LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex, 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO. 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga, 
Offices at: Columbia. S. C.. Raleigh. N. C.. Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
(7A. 


DIEHL MFG. CO.. Elizabethport. N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N. Thorpe 
& Co... 267 Fifth Ave... New York City Sou. Offices. Charlotte. N. ¢ 
816 Ideal Way. James H. Lewis: Atlanta. Ga 172 Trinity Ave.. S.W.., 
S. G. Bovd: Dallas. Tex.. 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg., Olin Duff. 

DIXON & BRO.. Inc. R. L. Dallas, Tex. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou Offices and Ware 


houses, Spartanburg. S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St... S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L.. Organic Chemicals Dept.. 


Dvestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div... Wilmington. Del. John L. Dabbs, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: D.C. Newman. Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. 
(est. Sou. Sales Mer.: BF. P. Davidson (est. Mer rechnica! SOU 


Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte, N. ¢ Reps.: C. H. Asbury, 
H Constable. J. |’ Franklin, Gardner. (;reen | 
Haney. W. R. Ivey. S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office: J. T. MeGrewor. Jr.. James A. Kidd, 19385 Jefferson Standard 
Bide... Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr... G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Greenville. 5. 
C.: W. F. Crayton. Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.;: 
J. A. Franklin. Augusta. Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, Gra. 


Dt PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine... L.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office. 414 5. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technica! 
Man: Penn R. Lindsay. Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold, 
°aa6 Alston Dr.. Atlanta. Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane, 
456 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga... Salesmen: O. G. MecCullers, Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
EATON. PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. C. George Field, Mer.: Clifton FE. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor. Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2036, Tel. 


83-7508. Arthur W. Harris. Harris Mfe. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
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Main 2648. Atlanta, Ga.: Henry EB. Littlejohn, Piedmont Feed & Sales 


Agt.. P. O. Box 8387. Phone 5440, Greenville, 5S. ( \. Braley, 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte. N. C. 
and Allen Bide... Greenville. S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 9908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps John KF. Fox. Liberty Life Ins. Bldg. Charlotte, N. ¢ 
rn. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bide. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO.. Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 500 Johnston 
Ridge... Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence. R. Il. Sou Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co... Greenville. S. C.: Central F ranklin Process Co.. 
(hattaneoga,. Tenn. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS. Atlanta. Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO... Gastonia, N.C 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C, 


GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO... Greensboro, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter. Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, 5. C.; H 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. ( Guy H. Sowards, 421 
Blount St Raleigh, N. Frank B. Crusan, 210 EF. Franklin. St.. 
Office No. 5. Richmond. Va Dudiev H. R. Wigge. 688 Wainwright 


Bide... Norfolk. Va.: w Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 


Bidge.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Engineer, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


Combustion 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou 
Office and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. N. C.. B \ 
Sticen, Mer. 


GERORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J.. Spartanburg, S. 


GILMAN PAINT CO.. Chattanooga. Tenn. Carolina Dist.: Olney Paint 
Spartanburg, 


(FREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro. N. Phone 45678 
Geo. A. McFetters. Mer. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, Rep 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA.. Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices 


Atlanta. Ga Wright. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jt 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 


L.ouisville Kvy.: Toledo. O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City, Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. ¢ Sales Rep.: Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala 


H&A BAMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. R. LL. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg Atlanta. Ga , 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. ¢ Eimer J. MeVevy. Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives., 


HOLLISTER, FE. W., Box 721. Spartanburg, S. Distributor in N 
{ and Ss. C..for The Merrow Machine Co. and American safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg 


HOUGHTON & CO., EF. F 240 W. Somerset St Philadelphia, Pa 
W. H. Brinkley. Sou. Sales Mer... 1301 W. Morehead St... Charlotte. 
Sou. Reps.: Klgert. 7 St. Paul St Baltimor Ma & 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St... Richmond, Va.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N 
Main St.. High Point. N. C.: D. O. Wylie. 1801 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. ¢ L.. L.. Brooks, P. O. Box 2638, Griffin. Ga J. d. Reilly 
1530 Peachtree Apt. No. 17, Atlanta. Ga.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest 
Ave.. Decatur. Ga C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave... Chattanooga 
J W. Byrnes. 701 N san Jacinto Houston lex Reese. 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer 
i301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. EK. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, 
Charlotte. N. C 


HOWARD BROS. CO... Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 
Forsyth St...S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W 
Rep Kussell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St... Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO... THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Megr.. S. B. Hen 
derson, P, O. Box 138, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mgr... Dan B. Griffin. 
. O. Box 544. Charlotte. N. ¢ Sou. Subsidiary. The BF. M. Jacobs Mfc. 
Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
('o., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co... Charlotte, N. C Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
son, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 
supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 
». C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. 
Gra.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville Ave... Charlotte. N. C.. P. O 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. O Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bide... Greenville, S. Claude B. Sou. Mer Sou. Warehouses 
(;reenville. S. (hariotte. N. { SOU Leps \ttaway (,reen 
ville. S. C.: Lake J. Castil 9274 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte. N. { 

F. M. Wallace. Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc... 2607 FE. Tioga St.. Philadelphia. Pa 
Sou. Reps Henry Gaede. P. O. Box 10°38, Charlotte, N Ww. 
sargent. P. O Box Creenvillie. S. { 


LOPER RALPH FE... 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C. New 
England Office. Buffington Bide. Fall River, Mass 


MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE. Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. FE. W 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, 5. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. Carter, T. J. Boyd, Kenneth 7 
Moore, W. F. Biggers. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 368, 
Greensboro \ Phone Jos Viorton. res Ww H Nic or 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valjavee. Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C.. Office. Room 3812 Woodside Bide Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL, CO.. Inc. Gen. Office, 40 Rector 
St.. New York City Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer 201 W. First St.. 
(Charlotts« \ { Kenneth Mackenzie Mier W Firet St... 
(harliotte, N. Salesmen. D. S. Morse. W. I Barker. R. B. Murdoch. 
Harry | Shinn. A. R. Okerstrom. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. H. Shuford. Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro. N. J Par 
ker. Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro. N. C.: H \ Rodgers. 1006 


James Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn { \. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. Il. White. American Savings Bank Bide At 


lanta W HH Jackson Dimon Court Apt (Columbus (7a 
Frank L. Feagle, 3300 St. Charles Ave.. Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. L 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St Provi 
dence, R. | Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1831 W. First St Charlotte, 
Sou. Agt.. L. FE. Taylor, Chariotte, N. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt 
Lnien Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga Wm. Ss. John 
stone, P. O. Box 998. Gastonia, N. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO.. Bristol, Conn Keps Harry (>; 
(;urske 1819 Kings Drive Charlotte C. Phone 5605 Vark 
decke, Mer. New Departure 1624 Hiunting Piace Ave Philadetphia 
’a.. Phone Davenport 2500 


y.a& N. J. LUBRICANT CO... 202 Madison Ave... New York Cits 
Sou Office OW Morehead st Phone Charlotte. N. { 
Spartanbure. S. { Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. { Falls rhomason 
SOU Mer. 


NOBI ROY New Bedford \iass Sou Rep John }’ Ratson. |’ 
Box 841, Greenville, S. ¢ 


NORTLANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford. Mass sou Plant, 213 
long St.. Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN REARINGS CORP... Stamford, Conn 
NORTH. FRANK G nec.. P. OO. Box 82. Marietta. Ca 
Atlanta, Ga W. W. Greer. P. O. Box 436, 4ireenville, 


W. J. Greer. P. OO. Box 805. Greenville. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO. Lynchbure. Va Factories at Lynchburg 
Va... and Charlotte. N. C. 


OLNEY PAINT CO., Spartanburg, 5S. 


ONYX OI & CHEMICAL, CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 BF. ard St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ca 


PARST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago. Il. Sou. Rep.: W 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. ¢ Pr. O. Box 1147. Seon 


arehouse lextile Warehouse (;reenville 


PARKS-CRAMER CO... Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte, 
ee Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide 


PEASE & CO.. J. N.. Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc,., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... Atianta, Ga.: W. J 
Kirby. L. S. Poer. Memphis, Tenn.: J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: C. 17 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, 
Nelson. Charlotte. VN. C.: W. R. Brown. Dallas. Tex Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. ¢ 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, &. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. KRep.: H. G 
Maver. 414 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
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Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office. 815 Commercial Bank Bidge., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING Atlanta, Ga 


RHOADS & SONS, J. F 45 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: L.. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St Winston-Salem, N. C.: J. W 
Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenville, S. ¢ Jay. P. O. Box 687. 
eauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, Forsyth St..5 W Atlanta, Atiants 
store, K. Mitchell. Me Forsyth S.W Phone Watinut 5015 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD. Inc.. Lowell. Mass. Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul 
breath. 602 Com. Bank Bide... Charlotte, 


ROHM & HAAS CO.. 222 W. Washington Square. Philad-'phia, Pa 
Sou. Office 1108 Independence Ride (hartotte \ C. Phone 2-8291 
Dist. Mer.. P. H. Del Plaine. Charlotte, N. ¢ Reps WW \. Wardell 
Charlotte. N. C.: A. K. Haynes. 1666 Emory Road, N.f Atlanta. Gra 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROSE. A F.. Maiden, N. ¢ 


ROY & SONS. RB. Worcester. \Viass Sou. Office Box 1045. Green 
ville. S. ( Jack Roy. Representative Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
supply Co., (jreensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co Chariotte, N 
{ Textile Supply Co. Dallas, Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 Batterymarch St Boston. Mass Sou 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte. \. ¢ Walter W. Gay'e. Sou. Agt 
Atianta. Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.;: Green 
ville. S. C. H. P. Worth, Sclling Agt 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W Atlanta. Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS leveland. © Textile Sales Dept 
e272 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ EK. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps James 
Fe Kast 22° W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford, 158 E. Main 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St Atlanta 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO 120 Kingston Charlotte 


ST_AYSMAN CO... THE, 813 E. Pratt St.. Baltimore, Mad 


SOCONY-VACUUM CoO Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 


ooo W Morehead St... Chartotte. lextile Warehouse Co 511 
Khett St (jreenville. S. f South Aflantic Bonded Warehouse Co 
Greenshoro. VN. C.: New South Express Lines: Columbia, S. C.: Termi 


nal Storage Corp. 317 NX. 7th St Richmond. Va lavior Transfer Co 
102 Boush St.. Norfolk, Va 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Kector St... New York City Sou. 


Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou 
Reps Far! H. Walker. 208 Inion St (Concord. N. H.W. Cause, 
°15 Middleton Drive. { hartotte K Lowes, 8704 Starmount 


Drive. Greensboro. N. C.: M W Fletcher. 1 Pritchard Way. N.F 
Atlanta, Gra 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO.. Hartsville, S. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. Charlotte, N. ¢ 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St. 
(Charlotte. N. { BRenson Davis. Meg 


STALEY MFG. CO. A. E Decatur. If] Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Wm. H. Rando'ph. Jr., Southeastern Mgr 
I 4. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgomery Bldg.. Spartanburg. C.; W. T. OSteen 
Greenville. S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.;: W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 5S. 
lawson. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman. care StandardCoosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Keps 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Doug 
las. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 87117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A 


Hawkins. S818 General Taylor St Tel, Upton 6057-J. New Orleans, 
C. Jones. c’o The Stanley Sales Co... 651 Humphries St... 5.W.. 
lel. Main 4110. Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow Terrace. Chat 
tanooga. Tenn.: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio, Tex.; 


W. Lyneh. 1836 BF. Morehead St Charlotte. N. ¢ 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave Philadelphia, Pa Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blde.. 
Box 1917. Greensboro, N. { (. W. Cain. Dist. Mer... Henry P. Ceoodwin. 
Greenville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 1899, Greenville 
S C.: J. J. Kaufmann, J Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi 
sions. Davis L.. Batson, Sam Zimmerman, J! Atlanta Office and Plant 
248 MeDonough Blvd Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga.: H. R. Gaffney, Dist. 
Mer.. Vernon A. Graff. Asst. Mer... Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles. 
a division of the Steel Heddle Mfe. Co., 621 EK. MeBee Ave., Box 56%, 
Greenville. S. C.. Louis P. Batson, Pres 


STEIN. HALL & CO... Ine. 285 Madison Ave., New York City Sou. 
Office. Johnston Blidge Charlotte. N. C.. Ira I Gritan. mer... 1. €. 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. B. Strick 
land. 1 Collier Rd., Atlanta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 1061 Lindsey St.. Fall Kiver, 
Mass. Sou Rep.. Geo W Walker. P. O. Box 1894. Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5d. ¢ 
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STODGHILL & CO... Atlanta, Ga 


MACHINE Charlotte. N. ¢ \ ferrell, Pres. and 
Mer 


¥rEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va. and Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants arid Warehouses in all 
prit pal cites lubrication Kngineers |’ { Bogart Norfolk. Va.: 
Keys Richmond. Va H. Coebel, Roanoke Va {; 
CGoldshboro. N { W Warner and R. scott, Chreenshboro. 
Varlow. Charlotte. VN. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.; 
W. N. Dulaney. Chester, 5S. C. Mitchum. Atlanta. Ga A. 
Keiser, J1 Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers. Birmingham W 
Mandy. Birmingham. Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer, New York, 


rEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO Providence, R. I SoU 
Office. Johnston Bide. Charlotte, N. 


rEXTILE SHOP. THE. Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S. C. BE. J. Badds 


sen anda lreas 
Tne (;astonia. N. 
TRUITT BROS... Greensboro, N. f 


S BOBBIN A&A SHUTTLE Lawrence, Mass Sou. Plants. Crreen 


ville. S. Johnson City. Tenn Reps Rowell Holt 20s 
Johnston Bidg Charlotte. VN. C.: Mi. Oustes Box Greenville. 
Ragan. High Point. VN. C.: A. D. Roger. Johnston City 


{ S RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. 1. Sou 
Keps William W Vaughan and Wm Hi Rose. P. CO. Box 782. Creen 
ville, S. ¢ Oliver BR. Land. P. O. Box 158 Athens. Ga.: Torrence ! 
Maynard. P. Box 456. Belmont, N. 


CNIVERSAIT WINDING rrovidence. R | Sou. Offices. 816 
lohnmston Blde (hariotte \ Keps K NMIauldin ancl lke 
Wynne: 1008 Norris Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE & CO. New York City Sou. Rep tl. Holt Haywood, 
612 S. Main St... Winston-Salem. N. 


VERDER-ROOT Inc. Hartford. Conn Office. Room W 


Washington St Greenville. S. C.. Kdwin Howard. Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO Providence. R. I with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave ’. Oj. Box 842, Gastonia, N 
{ Aliso stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jt Nig? 1732 Inverness 
Ave Atlanta. Ga. 


WAK, Ine Chartotte, N. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 


1] Perry Road Phone Creenville 1869 (;reenville ~ { (;reenville 
bextile Supply (;reenville (dele Supp! (;reensboro 
§ KR Hughes Sales Co... 2106 S. Lamar St Datlas, Tex RK. B. 


Dorman, Box 66. Station Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick. R. 1. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. ¢ Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825,. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. ( Ww. 
Searcy, IIL, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1813 
Hiealey Bldge.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps VM. P. Thomas. Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: H. Ress Brock, 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2824 


WINDLE & J. H.. 281 S. Main St... Providence, R. I 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 
306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 
City, Tenn. 


Pacific Mills Dropping Drapery and Rayon Dress 
Lines 


In connection with the recent announcement regarding 
the consolidation of its finishing activities at Lyman, 5. 
C., Pacific Mills stated it will continue all its merchandise 
activities with the exception of the drapery and the rayon 
dress lines, which will be discontinued at the end of the 
present season. 

The cotton and rayon departments will be concentrated 
at 214 Church street, New York City, and the selling of 
the rayon men’s wear and rayon underwear will be trans- 
ferred to that address at once. 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VOGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


use less water and 
seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


partsof the country. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


A REMINDER 


Humidity is often the 
cause of Travelers drag- 
ging and flying off. A 
lighter weight Traveler is 
the answer. 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, ttasca, Texas 


STERLING RING TRAVELER cl 
fER , MAS? 


SELECTED 
LEAITILE MEN 


In New York 


When people of prominence 

in the textile industry come 

to New York, they pick the 

Vanderbilt as home during 
their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interna- 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- 
cation, which combines the distinction of a 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which 
are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


PINESOL 
Floor Dressing 


Will Protect Your Floors And 
Improve Their Appearance 


by Many of the 
South's Largest 


for over twenty years 


Also 
PINESOL SCRUBBING POWDER 
TEXTILE SCRUBBING POWDER 


Jos. C. Shepard 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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The detergency boys are just one big happy family... 
working together to perform a single big job. All the tasks 


performed by the individuals are combined in one product 


...sulfanole K, Warco’s dependable detergent. 


| Ch CV Co fra Y 


WEST WARWICK, R. I. ROCK HILL, S.C. 580 AVENUE, N. ¥.C. 


*Registered and Patented, U. 5S. Pat. Off. Copyrighted 1941, Warwick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. I. 
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